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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE great event of the week has been the death of M. Thiers, 
T which took place at St. Germain on Monday, after only four or 
five hours’ illness, owing to a stroke of apoplexy. M. Thiers 
had appeared in the morning in his usual health, had lunched, 
and according to one account had gone out in the storm for a 
second walk after lunch, while according to the story first given 
to the public, he was seized before the end of the meal. Any 
way, he never recovered from the attack, and died between six 
and seven in the evening. His death is a serious loss to France, 
and will have an immense influence on the impending elections. 
He was the one Republican whose name was everywhere known 
and trusted in France, by peasants as well as by politicians, by 
shopkeepers as well as by artisans. His reputation was a 
guarantee for the moderation of any Republic over which he 
presided, and for the caution of its foreign policy. There is no 
one equally well known to succeed him. Gambetta is still with 
many classes the ‘fou furieux” so hastily branded by M. Thiers, 
though he lived to share that German respect for Gambetta so 
ably embodied in Freiherr von der Goltz’s recent book. M. 
Grévy is safe and weighty, but his name is not a European and 
hardly even a French power. Thiers cannot be replaced. 








An unhappy strife has arisen even about his corpse. The 
Government, with a feeling that was certainly seemly and pro- 
bably honourable to itself, offered him at once a public funeral in 
the Invalides, and the offer, it was understood, had been accepted 
by Madame Thiers. But when the arrangements came to be 
made, it seemed that Madame Thiers conditioned that the funeral 
should be at the Madeleine and not at the Invalides, which was 
clearly a matter for her discretion; that the pall-bearers should 
be named by herself,—which was reasonable; that the expense 
should be borne by herself,—which was hardly consistent with 
its being a public funeral at all; and that the 363 Members of 
the Left in the late Assembly should immediately follow the 
coffin. It was not, of course, reasonable to expect that any 
Government would postpone itself, and the State which it 
claimed to represent, to the leaders of Opposition. So the public 
funeral will not take place. If Madame Thiers has been advised 
in this matter by the Republican leaders, we fear they have gone 
too far. It would have been only right to condition that Thiers’ 
colleagues in the French Parliament should have had places of 
honour assigned to them, but hardly that they should take pre- 
cedence of the Executive. Moderation,—even ostentatious 
moderation,—is, we have elsewhere argued, the true cue of both 
parties at the present moment; but this moderation, if it be 
moderation at all, is certainly not ostentatious. 


Mr. Henry Reeve is so desirous to shed lustre on the memory 
of M. Thiers, that he sends to the TJimes an extract from 
a very recent letter of the old French statesman’s, expressing 
sentiments which, says Mr. Reeve, ‘‘ bear the stamp of his un- 
rivalled sagacity :’—‘ Voila,” said M. Thiers, in this letter, “les 


Tures en veine de succés! L’Europe a été inique envers eux, car 
la justice et le véritable intérét de l’equilibre universel etaient 
avec eux, 


On aura fort & regretter l’abandon dans lequel on les 


not earned his friend any fresh respect by his extract, but has 
rather recalled to us all that was weakest in his political character. 


The war news received during the week is chequered. The 
Russians have been twice beaten on the Lom, and have had a 
victory in their turn. But they have not followed up their 
success, while the Turks, though very falteringly and tardily, 
have done something towards following up theirs. On Thursday 
week the Turks from Eski-Djuma advanced against the Russian 
position on the upper Lom, and drove them over the Lom. And 
it was then supposed that a general advance of the Turkish armies 
was to take place. Nothing serious, however, happened till 
Monday, September 3, when the Russians, in their turn, on the 
upper Osma, attacked and took Lovatz (or Lovtcha) by assault, 
but from accounts sent by the Times’ correspondent as late as 
Tuesday night, it would not appear that the Turks had been 
driven effectually from all the surrounding heights, since ‘a 
heavy force of Turks was on the hill to the south-west of 
Lovatz, and artillery and infantry fire were going on.” It is clear 
that very heavy fighting has taken place between Lovatz and 
Plevna, of which neither the Turks nor the Russians had furnished 
their respective publics with any connected accounts. Last Thurs- 
day, again, the Turks from Rustchuk and Rasgrad advanced against 
the Russian posts on the lower Lom, and were said to have gained 
a victory, which would endanger the Russian position at Biela 
and on the line of the Jantra generally. Altogether, it is clear that 
the generalship of the Russians is very defective, and that unless 
General Skobeloff—who captured Lovatz—or some other man of 
ability, comes to the front, the contest with the Turks will be a 
very prolonged and serious one. 


Sir Julius Vogel, in a very sensible letter to Monday's Times, 
pointed out how completely inadequate anything like voluntary 
subscription must be to fight against such a calamity as the Indian 
famine, and showed, moreover, how publicly the Government of 
India had accepted the responsibility of fighting it with public 
resources. And he adds, ‘“‘If it be indeed the case that India 
cannot bear the expense, it is to be expected that every part of 
the Empire will contribute.” This seems to us, we confess, the 
common-sense of the situation. The Imperial Government must 
find the money, in the first instance. If that means a far too great 
addition to the debt and taxation of India to be consistent 
with a Government of progress for the future, let us see what 
the various components of the Empire can contribute towards 
dividing the burden with India, though even then the various 
Legislatures would have to vote the sums requisite, or they would 
necessarily be too small, and the burden of them too unequally 
distributed. A quarter of a million, even if the voluntary sub- 
scription ultimately reached that amount, would not be more than 
sixpence in the pound of what is needed, and probably not so 
much. 


The inquiry at Bow Street is coming to an end, to the infinite 
relief of all the public, except those ladies and gentlemen who 
press forward at every sitting to hear the last bit of evidence or 
word-fencing between counsel and convicts, and to inhale 
the stifling air of the little Court. Froggatt, the solicitor 
charged with trying to defeat the ends of justice by offer- 
ing money to witnesses who were to appear against Kurr, 
is committed for trial. The chief witness called against 
Froggatt was Mr. Flintoff, a well-known lecturer on cheap gas, 





If that is ‘‘ unrivalled sagacity,” we sup- 


a laissés,”—and so on. 


who stated that he was offered £50 by Froggatt at the 
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Great Marlborough Street Police Court on condition that 
he would not identify Kurr. Sir James Ingham inti 
mated in the course of Thursday that there was evidence 
to go to a jury against Meiklejohn. Druscovich’s legal 
adviser asked that no“step should be taken in regard to him 
until the whole of the confirmatory evidence was gone into, 
so that he might know what he had to meet. The Chief Magis- 
trate incidentally stated, with respect to Inspector Palmer, that 
he regarded ‘his case in a quite different light from that in which 
he viewed the cases of Meiklejohn and Druscovich. We observe 
that Mr. Poland pleads in excuse of the length of the inquiry 
the danger of a witness dying or meeting with a serious accident 
before he has given his evidence, but is not this a reason for 
hurrying on the trial, and not staving it off? 





An excellent letter on the Burials Question in our own columns, 
and a very able one by ‘‘A London Clergyman” in Tuesday's 
Times, point out the very great impolicy of which the Clergy will be 
guilty, if they condition for a set-off against their surrender to 
Dissenters of the right to bury in the Churchyard, in the shape 
either of the privilege of refusing, if they please, to read the 
Burial Service over the bodies of Dissenters, or of exercising a 
discretion as to the use of the well-known words of hope in the 
case of persons of whose morality they are disposed to think ill. 
It is clear that the national clergy, so far from wishing to 
repel Dissenters who choose to apply to them for the last 
Offices over the dead, should welcome eagerly every sign of 
attachment to the Church of the nation, and never look 
coldly on it. And as for the scruple as to the hope expressed, 
the ‘‘sure and certain hope” applies only to the general re- 
surrection of man to eternal life, not the redemption of any indi- 
vidual man ; while the individual hope expressed for the individual 
case may be just as faint as a gloomy imagination inclines to 
make it, so long as it remains hope at all. To have our clergy 
publishing their private judgments upon the claim of individuals 
to rank amongst the sheep or amongst the goats, would indeed 
give the coup de grace to the Establishment, as well as, let us add, 
to the public respect for the private judgment of a host of 
clergymen. ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” was addressed 
as much to the Apostles as to the multitude. 





This day week Mr. Gladstone addressed a body of excursionists 
who had gone to Hawarden by an excursion train, in connection 
with the Tyldesley and Bedford Leigh Liberal Association, from 
the terrace at Hawarden, and referred to the fun made of his 
speeches to excursionists in last week’s Punch, in terms which showed 
that he had really enjoyed that clever bit of extravagance. He 
admitted that he had used very strong language about the Turkish 
cruelties, but pointed out that any language at all, not ludicrously 
inappropriate, must be strong. ‘‘ What would you think of me 
if, speaking of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, I was to 
say, ‘ Well, certainly the conduct of the people who committed 
that massacre was very improper’?” Nota word he had said in 
the autumn had been retracted in the House of Commons, ‘“ but 
various gentlemen who used violent language about me were good 
enough to explain and apologise.” Mr. Gladstone also ridiculed 
the charge that the war was of his making; and certainly a war 
which he could make would hardly be a war between Russians 
and ‘Turks, to neither of whom can his eloquence appeal. 





At the close of his speech, Mr. Gladstone stated, in the most 
emphatic way, that wherever the Russians and Bulgarians might 
have committed atrocities at all like the horrors of the Turks, 
their acts, as being those of Christians, deserved detestation far 
intenser even than the similar barbarities of the Turks; but 
weighing most carefully all the evidence before him, he 
thought that very little indeed of violence had been com: 
mitted by the Russian soldiers. ‘Many outrages and fearful 
offences have been committed upon Mussulmans, men, women, 
and children, but the evidence, I think, goes to show that the bulk 
of these atrocities have been committed by the Bulgarians.” If 
Mr. Gladstone refers to the events south of the Balkans at the 
time of General Gourko’s expedition, we are strongly disposed to 
believe that the Bulgarians were wholly innocent of the worst 
atrocities,—of anything except acts of murderous revenge. The 
letters in the Scotsman, from a correspondent accompanying the 
van of Gourko’s force, showed what horrors that force found 
perpetrated by Bashi-Bazouks before the Russians had arrived, 
and before the Bulgarians were armed. These letters 
were a week earlier than those of the correspondents who 
were told that these horrors were of Bulgarian and Russian 
origin, and yet appear to describe just the same facts. In a 


number of cases, it seems pretty clear that the bodies mangled by 
Bashi-Bazouks, and seen by the correspondent of the Scotsman, were 
palmed off on other newspaper correspondents, a week later, as the 
bodies of the victims of Bulgarian and Russian cruelty. Wo 
doubt whether any enormities of the frightful type of those of 
last autumn have been brought home to either Russians op 
Bulgarians at all. : 


The Mayor of Liverpool has been making, after the liberal 
fashion of Mayors in big Northern towns, a present to his towns. 
folk of a New Art Gallery, costing about £40,000 ; and the open- 
ing of the building was the occasion for Lord Derby to make 
nearly half-a-dozen of his short, homely speeches, dear to Lanea- 
‘shire people, about British art, our military system, the relation 
of clergy and laity, our national duties in these war times, and the 
Madras famine, which ‘is even graver, to. my mind, than the 
Eastern Question.” He gave the Liverpool merchants to’ under. 
stand that they might do worse with their wealth than imitate 
the growing practice on the part of rich men of making some 
provision in their wills not merely for their immediate successors, 
but for the wants of the public, which, as represented by the 
State, is so poor, and is, in fact, worth some seven hundred 
millions less than nothing. And, what was most to the purpose, 
he put this plea for public spirit in a way which must have made 
his hearers feel that it was not a bit of sentiment, but a morsel 
of common-sense, which a man might utter on 'Change, 
He did not believe that the English were not an artistic 
nation; they had never been fairly tried; their surround. 
ings had not been pleasant to the eye,—an oblique piece 
of flattery to Lancashire, which will understand that it has only 
to consume its own smoke and keep chemical fumes from its trees, 
in order to breed Turners. He distinctly and, as we think, very 
wisely stated that the present was not a time for mediation in 
the East; though our business was to ‘‘do what we can to pull 
our neighbours out of the ditch, butin doing so, we should be very 
careful that they don’t pull us in.” About the Indian famine he 
talked in gloomy strains, which make us fear the Government 
have the very worst news, but he warned his hearers that England 
must face it. If only Lord Derby would act as he talks! 


M. Gambetta’s case will come on, itis understood, next Tuesday, 
at the Correctional Tribunal in Paris. The acte d’accusation, or 
indictment, which has been published, consists of various counts 
charging him with offences against the Marshal and his Ministers. 
The passages in the Lille speech relied upon as proving ‘the 
former offence are M. Gambetta’s assertion that the Dissolution 
of May 18 was made “without a pretext, without a motive, 
without reasons,” and the now famous saying, ‘* When 
France has made her sovereign choice, gentlemen, be ‘well 
assured, there will be no alternative, but se soumettre ou se 
démettre.” The passages selected as insulting to the Ministry are 
those in which M. Gambetta alludes to “a stipendiary Press,” 
which ‘‘is ever ready to vent insults, and lives exclusively 
on lies and calumnies.” What sedition or libel there is in this— 
unless the greater the truth the greater the libel, be sound law in 
a Correctional Tribunal—nobody in France, except a few of M. 
de Broglie’s friends, pretends tosee. His organ, the Frangais, is 
making merry, we observe, over the fact that it has ferreted out 
a law of the 27th of July, 1849, which forbids, under penalties 
of £8 to £120, reports of trials for insults or actions for defama- 
tion, when the proof of facts is not allowed. Will these or any 
penalties prevent Frenchmen getting to know what M. Gam- 
betta said, or avert the consequences of the cowardly policy of 
silencing him ? 

Bishop Fraser, preaching at Halifax last Sunday, seems to have 
taken ground as broad against anything that can be called 
‘sacerdotal’ pretensions in the Church, as even a Quaker could 
take. Sacerdotal claims meant, he said, claims to arbitrary 
power,—and no power of the bigher kind, whether in secular 
matters or spiritual, ever could be arbitrary. He quoted Burke’s 
fine saying on the trial of Warren Hastings,—‘‘ My Lords, 
we have no arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power is a 
thing which no man can hold or give. No man can care- 
fully govern himself, according to his own will, much less 





one person be governed by the will of another.” ‘ If this were 
true,” said the Bishop of Manchester, “ of ‘arbitrary power in 
temporal things, much more was it true of arbitrary power in 
spiritual things. In fact, though it might seem a hard thing to 
say—and he should be the first to shrink from saying anything 
that could: be really construed as uncharitable, still he thought 
the time had come for speaking plainly on this matter,—it seemed 
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to him that these doctrines of sacerdotal power, which some men 
professed, and which they got.some men and more women to be- 
lieve, implied that men believed in magic, as they did in the days 
of Ephesus of old.” No doubt. But is the notion strange to the 
Anglican Prayer-book? and if not, can we complain of Anglican 
clergymen for taking it up? The doctrine of special. grace con- 
veyed through the channels of specific words and acts, uttered and 
done by an order of men set apart for their duties by other such 
words and acts, is surely of the very essence of many Anglican 
formularies. If that doctrine be a complete illusion, the formu- 
laries: are as much to blame as the men:who construe them in 
their natural sense. 


Sir Charles Dilke addressed his constituents on Tuesday at 
Chelsea, and there was a perceptible reversion in it to the anti- 
Russian animus of a year ago. He was severe on anything 
like ‘‘ foolish confidence in the Liberal sympathies of a Power 
absolutely autocratic, eaten up with pecuniary corruption, unac- 
quainted with real liberty of conscience, and which had crushed 
the Poles under the present reign, with every circumstance of 
atrocity.” Now we have never met with any one who confided 
much in the “ Liberal sympathies” of Russia. But ‘ Liberal 
sympathies ” are hardly wanted, to render the lot of a Slavonic 
people more tolerable under a Slavonic empire than under a bar- 
barous Mahommedan caste ; and what we want Sir Charles Dilke 
to explain is this,—whether protection for honour, life, and pro- 
perty, without ‘Liberal sympathies,” is not better than the in- 
convertible paper of ‘‘ Liberal sympathies ” and nothing else, which 
is all that England, Austria, and France, on whom he relies, are 
disposed to give. Sir Charles Dilke is a little too much inclined 
to hark-back to the attitude of prejudice with which he first 
approached this question,—especially perhaps when the Russian 
military ability seems to flag. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold seems to have shown his usual lucid 
sense in the remarks on spelling reform which he has em- 
bodied in his annual report as Inspector of Schools. He 
admits the ‘irregularities of our language, but says that 
“the English nation will not be induced,” in the hope of 
making spelling easier, ‘‘to take to writing ‘Leed uz not 
intu temtashun.’” ‘ What changes are made,” he adds, 
‘*will not be made in the hope of making spelling easier to 
children, but because certain things in our present spelling are 
irrational.”” Especially he observes on the arbitrary generalisa- 
tions of our printers. Because ‘‘ collection” and “affection” (which 
are nouns made from the participles collectus and affectus) are 
spelt with a ¢, the printers insist on spelling ‘‘ connexion” and 
‘‘ reflexion ” (which are nouns derived from the participles con- 
nexus and reflexus) in the same way, and therefore print them 
“connection” and ‘ reflection.” He was disposed to approve of 
appointing a Royal Commission to review our spelling, to point 
out anomalies in it, and to suggest amendments, but with no more 

ambitious purpose. We suspect such a Commission miglft make 
spelling at once more rational and, to children who do not know 
etymology, more difficult, instead of less so. Mr. Arnold him- 
self, at least, suggests only new distinctions, where distinctions 
had been lost, instead of new uniformities,—which is certainly 
not at all what the School Boards are crying out for. Might it 
not be best, on the whole, perhaps, “‘ to leave it alone?” 


The Rev. F. O. Morris sent to the Times of Saturday last a 
most interesting account of the work of the ‘“ Yorkshire Penny 
Bank,” an institution of which, he says, no other English county 
can boast, and which is certainly one of the most effective institu- 
tions conceivable for the encouragement of thrift. This bank has 260 
branches, with six volunteer managers for each branch, showing 
no fewer than 1,560 gentlemen volunteers engaged in this 
admirable work. The amount deposited was more than half a 
million at the end of last year, showing an increase of more 
than £89,000 in the year. If penny banks can store in a single 
year,—so bad a year, too,—£89,000 more of the money of the 
poor, in asingle English province such as Yorkshire,—what might 
not such banks, if diffused all over the counties of the United 
Kingdom, add to the capital of the nation ? 





The Melbourne correspondent of the Times, in the letter pub- 
lished on Monday last, asserts that ‘‘ Professor Pearson [C. H. 
Pearson, the historian, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford], the one 
man of culture who supported Mr. Berry’s Government, the 
enthusiastic supporter of a progressive land-tax, has been consoled 
for his defeat at the Boroondara elections by an appointment of 


Education, Mr. W. C. Smith, created surprise by making for him- 
self an occasion to attack the condition of the Edueation Depart- 
ment somewhat vehemently in a speech to his constituents, an 
‘‘unusual exhibition,” which was soon explained by the announce- 
ment of the issue of a plenary commission to Professor Pearson, 
“‘ to-inquire into the working of our educational system in all its 
branches.” The insinuation that here wasa job, done to ‘‘ console” 
Professor Pearson, is, of course, clear enough. The facts, how- 
ever, are very inaccurately stated. In the first place, Professor 
Pearson has not received an appointment of £1,200 a year, but 
a special duty has been devolved upon him, for which, whether 
it takes a year or more than a year, as it probably may, he is to have 
only £1,000. In point of fact, Mr. Pearson declined to have the 
appointment made a permanent one. In the next place, nothing 
can be more misleading than the suggestion that the populardiscon- 
tent with the Education Department was got up forthe occasion. The 
compulsory laws had never been enforced ; the salaries of teachers 
were constantly in arrear; the teachers were in a state of sup- 
pressed revolt ; and the whole system of State Education was in 
jeopardy. ‘The fact is, in short, that Professor Pearson has got 
a very stiff piece of work to do,—which he will probably do admir- 
ably, as even the prejudiced Melbourne correspondent admits— 
and that he will be paid very moderate wages indeed for doing it. 





Strikes and rumours of strikes is the news from all parts of the 
country. The dispute between the London builders and their 
men as to the rate of wages and hour of beginning work is still 
unsettled ; the lock-out on the Clyde continues ; and now there 
is added the serious strike in the cotton mills at Bolton, throwing 
idle some 10,000 hands. It is notorious that the cotton lords 
have had of late a bad quarter of an hour, and that, in fact, for 
two years many of them have been living on the profits they 
made in prosperous times. Some of those whose goods go 
abroad have not sold a hank of yarn to much purpose for months 
back. The result is a proposal on the part of the masters to reduce 
wages 5 per cent., and a determination on the part of the men to 
resist the reduction. The case of the latter is, as we understand it, 
that the mischief is over-production, and that wages may b 
kept up if the mills run half-time. The masters don’t belicve this, 
and no wonder. A cotton Ring—for the idea comes to that—is 
in these days out of the question. 





Brigham Young's successor at Salt Lake City is not yet ap- 
pointed, and it is understood that in the meantime the Mormon 
Church will be governed by twelve Elders. But by far the 
likeliest successor to the Prophet is his son, John W. Young, 
a successful Wall - Street operator. John W. Young has 
quite as original ideas as his father about monogamy and 
poiygamy,—he takes them turn about, or just as suits 
him. As a good son, he early became a polygamist; but 
he met in Philadelphia a handsome young widow, called 
‘Libby Canfield,’ who persuaded him to discard polygamy 
and his two wives, and to marry her. Unfortunately for 
his wife, he returned to Salt Lake City. His elder brother 
died. there ; a number of rebellious widows were left to trouble 
and dun the Prophet, and exercising his paternal authority, 
he compelled his younger son to marry one of them. John 
W. Young is now again a polygamist; but it is quite clear 
that this intelligent Wall-Street operator is prepared to receive 
any fresh ‘revelation ” respecting the married state. 


Archdeacon Denison, on the occasion of his twenty-first 
harvest-home, made the other day a speech on the food-and-drink 
question. There were some odd things at this festival—a loaf 
of ninety-four pounds and a cheese weighing ninety, for example 
—but nothing quite so odd as what the Archdeacon himself said to 
the Somerset folk. He fiercely fell foul of the potato, and rated 
it as if it were no better than a Low-Church Bishop. He had 
made up his mind not to plant another potato as long as he lived. 
‘To do so was simply to waste the seed and poison the ground, 


and the more they planted that tuber, the more would they 


poison the ground, until it stank in their nostrils.” People ought 
to plant, instead of potatoes, peas, beans, and beetroot, which 
were not subject to disease. He did not go with Cobbett in 


praising beer, which made people’s faces red, but he recommended, 
as a substitute for cider, ‘a delightful beverage, consisting of oat- 
meal and water, flavoured with a little acid.” 


We do not mind 
his praising this ‘* delightful beverage,” which will be sure to be 


appreciated as it deserves; but it is a little too bad in the Arch- 
deacon, in responding for the Clergy, to go over, horse and foot, 
to the side of the Colorado beetle. 





£1,200 a year ;” and he goes on to state that the new Minister of 
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over thousands of manuscript letters, reading every accessible 
TOPICS OF THE D *  & memoir, gleaning every significant mot, and questioning all the 
, great actors in the times of which he wrote. 
M. THIERS sum of historical fidelity. When the historian has drawn in 
: , his nets and filled his mind with what they contain, it is his 


N describing the type of his race, M. Taine sums up its 
characteristics in these words :—When a Frenchman 
conceives an event or an object, he conceives it quickly and 
distinctly ; there is no mental trouble, no preliminary fermen- 
tation of confused and violent ideas which, when finally con- 
centrated and elaborated, receive an explosive utterance. The 


movements of his intelligence are adroit and prompt, like | 


those of his limbs; at once, and without an effort, he can lay 
his hand on his ideas.” We shall not copy the rest of the 
brilliant picture ; we would merely ask of what great French- 
man it most strikingly reproduces the features? It applies 
unmistakably to, and was perhaps suggested by, Voltaire ; it 
applies also to M. Thiers; and we doubt much whether 
posterity will soon determine of which of the two it is the 
best likeness,—in other words, which is the true typical 
Frenchman, the patriarch of Ferney, or the statesman, orator, 
and man of letters whose death all France now deplores ? 
Both had the intellectual gifts of their race in rich abundance, 
and their share of its limitations. If Voltaire had more wit, 
M. Thiers had at least as much lucidity, great as Voltaire’s 
was, and he was almost his equal in the versatility of his mind. 
Both were less remarkable for the originality of their ideas 
than the facility with which they inhaled the ideas of others, 
and the brilliancy, scarcely distinguishable from the bloom on 
the true discoverer’s first thoughts, with which they gave them 
forth. Both had the true Gallic gift of intellectual vivacity. Both 
had the equally Gallic gift of living in the feeling of the moment, 
—the unfailing “ freshness of curiosity,” as Sainte-Beuve calls 
it. Both, too, had a certain reasonableness of mind which, 
within limits rigorously set, was almost perfect in its opera- 
tion, They were strong men, and yet they had nothing of 
the awkwardness and uncouthness of Teutonic strength. They 
had the national gift for narrative, and they both had a repug- 
nance to what Taine calls les saccades et l'obscurité of language. 
In one of his prefaces, M. Thiers unconsciously is his own ex- 
positor. After dwelling upon the infinite variety of ways, 
each good in its place, in which history may be written, 
he asks, “Is there one essential quality preferable to all 
others which should distinguish the historian, and which con- 
stitutes his true superiority? I believe so, and I say at 
once that in my view it is intelligence”—meaning, as he 
explains, promptitude, agility, and incisiveness of spirit. 
“Whoever has intelligence of men and things has the true 
genius for history.” And if this be the true view of the 
historian’s gifts—if this somewhat meagre-looking catalogue 
be complete—M. Thiers was himself the ideal historian whom 
he drew ; intelligence, as he defined it, was the characteristic 
of this supple, fruitful spirit. We don’t suppose that his 
historical canons will pass unquestioned; they belong to a 
bygone, limited conception of history. But no one will doubt 
that he has put his finger on the prime characteristic of his 
own mind, and of the constitution of his race. For it is this 
mobility and dexterity and, within limits, perfection in opera- 
tion which, seen in Moliére, Montaigne, and Beaumarchais, 
mark M, Thiers and all those minds that are pre-eminently 
French. 

Of course, we must not make his countrymen responsible 
for some of his faults as a man of letters. One of these was 
of a kind which it is hard to express without seeming to 
convey a grave charge to which he is certainly not open. He 
was not indifferent to truth, as his English critics sometimes 
said. He did not write at haphazard, as his flowing style might 
lead superficial observers to imagine. In point of fact, he was 
marvellously laborious and painstaking. He himself once 
said—and we may believe him—that “ the dread of putting 
down anything wrong fills me with a sort of confusion; I 
have no rest until I have got at the proofs I am in search of. 
I seek them everywhere, and I do not stop until I find them, 
or until I am certain they do not exist.” He never touched any- 
thing without devoting minute labour to it. His celebrated speech 
on the folly of the Mexican Expedition is a complete history of the 
war and the state of the country, founded on a close study of all 
possible documents. His chapters on finance in his histories 


were the fruits of study under Baron Louis, and his dogmatism 
on the strategy of Moreau or the organisation of the French 
Army was at least based on conferences with General Foy and 
Jomini, and observation of practical experiments; he had 
schooled himself to be the historian of the Empire by turning 








first duty to take care that his gains are arranged according to a 
natural classification. He must be on his guard not to steep 
the knowledge which he has laboriously gathered in his own 
preconceptions ; and there is the further duty—especially hard 
for one whose speech is facile, and whose feelings are quick 
to flow out—to take care that he is not carried away 
by an unregulated susceptibility which makes him lose 
account of all proportion. Thiers’ early friend, Armand 
Carrel, had this in view when, in criticising the “ His- 
tory of the Revolution,” he spoke of the phrases being some- 
times incorrect-—* good for the ear, but not for the eye”—and 
a sort of improvisation. In truth we here touch a vital defect. 
Thiers improvised in all things,— improvised in the sa/ons, where 
his first great victories were won ; improvised as a journalist 
in the National, as an art-critic, as a describer of the picturesque 
in the Pyrenees, as a historian, and as an orator,—improvised 
in all things, because his labour was merely external, and did 
not include the ripening process of reflection. 

It is much more seemly, however, to dwell at this time upon 
his many merits, and we cannot refrain from referring to 
one. His was a rich nature, capable of bearing many kinds 
of fruit,—like his own pleasant France, which, as he used 
to say, united within its borders all climates and soils; and 
as he grew in years, it put forth stronger and better fruits. 
It was not merely that his rare sagacity and wide powers 
were not impaired by age, but the texture of his mind 
was refined; the spice of diablerie in this Polchinello of 
politics was rinsed out; and he inspired in all around hima 
degree of trust which we should have found it impossible to 
connect with the Minister of Louis Philippe. Moral maturity 
did not come in his case until he was verging on eighty. Turn 
to his early books, and you will find in them much that is offen- 
sive,—for example, an almost blatant, unintelligent admiration 
of Napoleon. M. Thiers talks of his “ prodigious” career as if it 
were subject to no physical or moral laws. He praises him in 
every aspect,—Napoleon is the greatest writer as well as soldier 
of his time; his faults are glided rapidly over, and the per- 
sistent bragging about the Empire, the evident intoxication 
with its military glories, and the dormant interest in the graver 
aspects of France, made M. Thiers deeply responsible for 
that wistful retrospection to the Empire which has been the 
curse of his country. As the Foreign Minister of Louis 
Philippe, he was the mouthpiece of the worst forms of 
French Chauvinism. Though a Liberal, he had during 
most of his life—perhaps all his life, if Mr. Reeve’s illustra- 
tion of Thiers’ view of the present war may be taken as the index 
of his maturest mind,—the most illiberal and antiquated 
ideas as to foreign policy. He avowed his fondness for “ the 
old prudent policy” of vigilant States, the secret of which 
consisted in preventing the little becoming great and the great 
becoming greater. No later than 1865 he declared in the 
Corps Legislatif that he was always convinced that Italian 
unity was a political conception which would be injurious to 
France. He differed completely in this point from his fellow- 
members of the Opposition, such as M. Jules Favre and M. 
Ernest Picard, under the Empire. He did not like the war of 1859, 
because he foresaw it would bring about an attempt at unification, 
and because Italian unity was clearly destined, as he long ago 
predicted, to be the mother of German unity, which he dreaded 
still more. He praised the peace of Villafranca, just because 
it frustrated the Italians of their hearts’ desire. The main- 
tenance of the Papal Power was, in his view, the special duty 
of France, for if the Pope lost his temporal independence, he 
would sink into the position of the vassal and mouthpiece of 
Victor Emmanuel. It is fair to say that some of these views 
were taken in the interest, as he conceived, of Europe as a 
whole, which could not become a collection of great States 
without loss of many of the strongest guarantees of peace ; 
but we fear that they came chiefly from a hectoring spirit of 
Chauvinism, and a love of Napoleonic traditions. 

The fall of the Empire was the opening of a new life for him. 
The misfortunes of his country not only quickened his intel- 
ligence and sagacity, but appeared to elevate and strengthen the 
whole man,—to put away his besetting levity, imbue him with 
moderation and true wisdom, and to make him sensible as 
he had never been before of the solid interests of the country 
of which he was so proud. A fresh departure in his career, 
leading to higher walks of statesmanship than he had ever be- 
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fore trodden, had come ; he seemed to have shaken off that 
Macchiavellianism, which he avowed to be his highest 
conception of statesmanship and life in general; and he 
dies when the possibility of becoming one of the greatest 
benefactors of France, and of effacing all that is little 
in his past, had opened up. His has been a marvellous 
career. Who could have thought that the Minister who 
in 1832 jeered at the idea of “a peaceable and mode- 
rate Republic,” who said of the Republic “France has a 
horror of it. When men speak to her of it, she recoils in 
affright. She knows that this Government turns to blood or 
imbecility,” should have lived to convince most of his country- 
men that a Conservative Republic was their inevitable haven ? 





THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF M. THIERS’ 
DEATH. 
« (PVE liberator of the territory,” as hundreds of voices de- 
scribed M. Thiers, when M. de Fourtou not long ago 
blundered into the unfortunate mistake of aseribing that feat to 
the late National Assembly, is gone, and with him the most obvi- 
ous means of reconciling the perfect confidence of the country in 
its power to secure a policy of prudence, with an equal confidence 
in its power to secure a policy of progress. It is inevitable that 
the ex-President’s death should have an unfortunate influence 
on the elections, unless the Government in their elation fall 
into some compensating arrogance or error. At present there 
is no sign of this. M. de Fourtou, with true electioneering 
tact, made, and the Marshal accepted, the suggestion of giving 
M. Thiers a public funeral, and celebrating the funeral in the place 
most closely associated with the Consulate and the Empire of 
which M. Thiers was at one time the panegyrist as well as the 
historian. Nothing could have been wiser for the Ministerial 
purpose than this proposal, and we confess we doubt the wisdom 
of the Republican counsels which imposed conditions so severe 
that it could not be accepted. It will look to all France as if 
the Government had been playing the part of the generous 
enemy, and will persuade the more ignorant that they are not 
so very far from M. Thiers as their foes have declared them 
to be. Doubtless there are papers among the reactionary 
parties, like the Univers and the Gaulois, which by assailing M. 
Thiers even when he is cold in death, will do all that in them 
lies to earn the distrust and hatred of the most moderate 
of Republicans. But the prompt action of M. de Fourtou was 
itself sufficient to show that the Government saw the enormous 
advantage to be gained by doing every homage to the Marshal's 
predecessor and rival; nor can any one doubt that the effect 
of this policy may be to increase the hesitation of those Repub- 
licans whom M. Thiers’ death may have alarmed and rendered 
doubtful as to the moderation of their party for the future. 
Indeed, the cue of both parties, till the elections begin, will 
clearly be the most studied moderation. The Government, 
hopeless till now of winning a single vote from the Left 
Centre, will fairly hope to gain for the Marshal many which 
would have been given to the “ Liberator of the territory.” The 
Republicans, on the other hand, ought to appreciate the 
fact that they may keep many wavering votes by the most ex- 
plicitly Conservative prudence, which they must lose if they 
either put forward a name, or hint a policy, at which the timid 
might take fright. And for this reason we regret that Madame 
Thiers has been advised to make her conditions for a public 
funeral exceed what we think the judgment of the country 
will approve. The Government,—whether from policy or from 
feeling does not matter a bit,—presented at least the appear- 
ance of magnanimity, and it would have been the true wisdom 
of the Left,—whether from policy or from feeling,—to respond 
with an appearance of equal moderation. They are sure of 
the Radicals, but they are not sure of the Conservative-Liberals, 
and it is the Conservative-Liberals who may be alienated by any 
sign of too much zeal. Thiers was a shield not merely against 
the madness of the Reactionists, but against the wildness of the 
Radicals. Now that he is gone, they must find what equiva- 
lent they can, partly by selecting a “ safe” man like M. Grévy 
to take his place, partly by discouraging and disavowing all 
sensational and extreme policy. But do what they may, the 
death of M. Thiers must be a great blow for the Liberals. 
And if they gain ground by the steadiness and earnestness of the 
electors, now that M. Thiers is gone, it will certainly show that 
with M. Thiers to lead them they would have carried everything 
before them. A great MacMahonist, citing an old French wit, 
said the other day, “I see in this event not so much the finger 
of Providence as the toe.” He should have waited for the 


spite of this discouragement, the Republicans, as is very pos- 
sible, keep or do not greatly diminish their majority, it will be 
quite open to them to say that the support was kicked away,—if 
“ kicked away ” is to be the phrase—only that a false reliance 
might not be founded upon it. Indeed, it will be obvious 
that whatever majority the Republicans secure without 
sheltering themselves under M. Thiers’ name, will be a far 
more final test of the preponderance of their principles in 
France than even a larger majority won under the shelter of 
his name. 

And this leads us at once to the most hopeful view of which 
the new situation admits. It is on the cards, and even, we 
think, not quite improbable, that if the Republicans are wise, 
—wiser than in the matter of the funeral they seem to have 
been,—this apparently great calamity for France may moderate 
the expectations of both parties, and give the struggle not only a 
less sensational character, but a less pronounced and dramatic 
close. It is clearthat the Liberals should hope less and be satisfied 
with less, now that they have no longer the magic of M. Thiers’ 
name to rely upon. They will carry the elections, most likely, 
though with a considerable diminution in the majority they 
had ventured to expect; but they should be far less sanguine, 
for a great many of them will be far less desirous than before 
to bring about an immediate resignation of the President, 
This change of attitude will probably get widely known, 
and its effect may be both to mollify the irritated feelings 
of the Marshal, who has blundered into so false a situation, 
and to give the struggle at once a less angry tone. When 
the result is known, and a Liberal Chamber once more re- 
turned, but not one either so flushed with triumph or so clear 
of its coarse as M. Thiers’ leadership would have made 
it, it will be much easier for the President in his turn to 
make overtures of concession ;—to send for M. Grévy, for 
example, and without surrendering quite at discretion, still to 
submit himself (“se soumettre”) sufficiently to the will of 
France to render another Constitutional experiment, under 
cooler and more satisfactory conditions of the political atmo- 
sphere, really possible. The Republican party deprived of M. 
Thiers should certainly be far more ready to bear with the Mar- 
shal, and to try to mould anew his rather dense but not wholly 
dense good intentions, than they would have had any need to 
be with a rival at once so much clearer of head than himself, 
and so much more popular in France, to resort to. 

And thus, it may perhaps happen that M. Thiers’ death 
may help France to grow in the visible acquisition of 
the same remarkable qualities which that man of chequered 
destinies himself acquired in his old age. It is difficult 
to study his earlier career without a feeling of contempt, 
both moral and intellectual, for his apparently sensational, 
selfish, and cunning policy under Louis Philippe, his gigantesque 
and misleading work as an historian, and his idolatry of national 
selfishness even under the second Empire, when he was never 
tired of denouncing those who sympathised with the national 
movements in Italy and Germany, solely because those 
national movements menaced the high-soaring ambitions of 
France. Till the great blow fell on France in 1870, M, 
Thiers might have gone to his grave without anybody in Europe 
feeling his loss, in any political sense, so much even as the 
loss of M. Guizot. But when the hour of national anguish came, 
it appeared suddenly that the old man became capable, through 
his sympathy with his country’s sorrows, of rising into a 
higher and purer range of feeling. His always marvellous 
tact took a new development, and became a capacity for 
more disinterested, and therefore more lucid vision. But we 
have dwelt sufficiently on the growth of his character in later 
years elsewhere. What we want to point out now is the appa- 
rent parallelism in this respect between the statesman who 
is gone, and the country which his experience helped to pilot 
out of her most serious danger of immediate and complete 
wreck. France, too, since her liberation in 1789, has had 
her spasms of selfish vanity, of grasping ambition, of theatrical 
magniloquence. She, too, like M. Thiers, has run through phases 
in which, while all Europe felt the impress of her vivid life, 
her extraordinary wit, and her immense self-esteem, it was 
impossible to respect her pélitical demeanour. But has not 
France, too, of late shown a little of M. Thiers’ latest 
phase,—the new dignity of conscious and accepted renun- 
ciation? Is not her vivid national life a life that can 


no longer be described as the mere thrill of keen perceptions, 
intense sensations, and strong desires, but one that must be 
thought of as touched with reflection, and even elevated by 
incipient distrust of the eager promptings of her lower self ? 





result before hastily launching such a sarcasm. For if, in 





We confess that, as it seems to us, at every swing of the 
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political pendulum, there is more trace of reticence, more 
of reluctance to snatch at the immediate gratification 
of her will, more of self-restraint and the fear of doing 

assionately what could be repented only at leisure, than 
is ever been visible before, since France gained possession of 
her own destinies. And if we are right, it may well happen 
that M. Thiers’ death will do for her what the last seven 
years of his life certainly did for her,—teach her how much 
higher is the lucidity of sympathy and self-restraint than the 
lucidity of mere swiftness of vision ; how much more political 
sagacity is gained by sometimes forgetting yourself, than by 
riddling through and through, with all the resources of a 
mordant wit, the weaknesses of your neighbours. 





THE TALK OF INTERVENTION. 


HE kind of people who will not act when action might be 
effective, are generally the readiest to make-believe that 

they wish to act when action can be of no possible use. We 
are grateful to Lord Derby for knocking on the head, with a 
little of that lucid good-sense which he can always command 
when it is desirable to find a reason for keeping quiet, the 
feeble and fussy talk of our leading journal during the last 
week about intervention. Lord Derby sees what these head- 
shakers over the horrors of this bloody war do not see,—that 
intervention now would mean a great deal more responsibility, 
a great deal more risk, a great deal more firmness, a great deal 
more exertion of positive strength, than it would have meant 
at the time of the Conference, when intervention was really 
feasible, and might have secured another long interval of rest. 
But there are never wanting people who, the moment they 
have succeeded in staving off the necessity for decisive action, 
begin to lament over the consequence of their own indecision, 
—not in the least recognising it as the consequence of that 
indecision,—and to make as though they would like to meddle 
at the most dangerous moment in the very affair from 
which, when they had real power to influence the result, 
they withdrew themselves in dread and dismay. Last 
January, if the neutral Powers had chosen to sup- 
port Russia firmly, they might not only have dic- 
tated terms to Turkey, but have avoided any change con- 
ducing directly to Russian aggrandisement. It was deter- 
mined by all the neutral Powers, and by none of them with so 
much peremptoriness as was displayed by England, that 
no assistance should be given to Russia in settling 
the Eastern Question at that time, when a concert of 
Europe, with a determined threat of force behind it, would 
have prevented all this bloodshed, and secured for the 
Christian subjects of Turkey at least a measure of pro- 
tection against the Government which should be their 
guardian, and is their worst foe. But as it was deter- 
mined in the new year that this peaceful intervention should 
not take place, it is worse than trifling to seize, of all 
moments, the moment when intervention is most hopeless, 
—and if even it could be pressed, would involve more force 
and peril and cost than at any other period since the 
war began,—to maunder about it. At the present time, 
neither of the two great combatants has got suf- 
ficiently the better or sufficiently the worse of the fray, 
to render it possible that intervention could be permitted 
with due regard even to the feeling of its own subjects. 
What would the infuriated Mussulmans, who have been called 
out to fight in the name of the Prophet, say to a peace 
patched up while the Russians were still in the occupation of 
a Turkish province and a Turkish fortress, and had suffered 
no defeat from their arms? What would the subjects of 
the Czar say if, after calling on the Russian peasantry to 
shed their blood on behalf of their injured Bulgarian brethren, 
he were, at the invitation of States which have professed 
their absolute resolye not to risk anything in the matter, to 
retire from the contest, not only without solving the problem 
he had sat himself to solve, but without even strenuously 
using the help he had called forth, without success, without 
defeat, without triumph, and without disaster? Such a 
course would be far more impossible to Russia than 
it was to hold back from the declaration of war in 
April, and that, as we all know, was itself impossible. 
To tell a great people that their blood has been poured out 
actually for nothing, and yet that they have not been de- 
feated,—that they have not gained their end, and not lost it, 


but that they are to give it up because the battle has been. 


fierce, is a proposal which a newspaper, of course, may calmly: 
put forth,—since the first idea which occurs to hesitating 








readers is that something should be done to stop the 
struggle,—but which the ruler of either of the combatant 
nations would not even look at. Lord Derby is talking very 
obvious sense indeed when he says, “I don’t think that the 
present moment is favourable for the interposition of third 
parties in the interests of peace.” Why, you might just ag 
well have tried to intervene in the Franco-German war 
after the battle of Wirth. Indeed, when once the deadly 
appeal to force has been made, it is not even desirable to 
try and make a truce till there is something of moral convic- 
tion on both sides that the struggle is virtually ended. After 
that, even if the worse cause triumphs, there is at least 
a period of paralysis and resignation, which makes arrange- 
ments more or less permanent possible. But with the pas- 
sions of both sides fully inflamed, and no decisive result 
obtained, no result which might not be construed in opposite 
senses on the opposite sides, intervention even if, per impossibile, 
it could succeed, would only succeed in restoring a state of 
suspense, and not a state of even provisional calm. 

The truth is that these febrile and feeble suggestions of 
intervention are made, not beeause there is any sense in them, 
at the present moment, but because shocked bystanders like 
to hear a word uttered which contains something soothing 
for their nerves. The Press of a free country is quite 
as often animated by the wish to give a plausible ap- 
pearance to notions which every one is earnestly but hope- 
lessly entertaining, as by the wish to throw any light on 
the duties of the country. Half a million of people pro- 
bably go about their business with a sense of less discom- 
fort, because the Times has suggested in its leader “ proposals 
of mediation.” You might just as well, it is true, talk of 
Russia and Turkey tossing up for Bulgaria, for anything that, 
at a time like this,mediation can mean. If, as Lord Derby 
says, any neutral just now were to go in seriously for pulling 
these combatants “ out of the ditch,” the immense probability is 
that that neutral would be pulled into it. But of course, 
when ‘ proposals of mediation’ are talked of, nothing earnest 
is really meant. The phrase is a sedative for English sym- 
pathies, not a stimulus for English wills. We English are 
not, and perhaps never have been, eager to hear unreal 
panegyrics on ourselves; we do not care to hear ourselves 
“ cracked up”; rather do we like to hear the most effective 
exposure of our imbecilities; but there are more modest 
little make-believes of our Press, which we thoroughly enjoy, 
and perhaps nothing more than any collection of phrases 
which gives us at one and the same time the assurance that 
we shall be out of the conflict, and yet that in some mysterious 
manner we are exercising what people are pleased to call a 
‘moral influence’ in settling its issues. And that is precisely 
the effect which the suggestion of mediation always brings 
with it. Mediation both looks influential and sounds safe. 
It satisfies the slightly-troubled humanity of those who 
study the numbers of the killed and wounded on both 
sides, and it raises no kind of anxiety for ourselves. 
But that is just the reason why we object to such hollow 
talk. If we are to leave this stern struggle to others, let 
us realise clearly that we are doing so; that we are sacri- 
ficing nothing and intend to sacrifice nothing, for the wel- 
fare of the miserable subjects of the Turks,—that we are 
sacrificing nothing, and intend to sacrifice nothing, for the curb- 
ing of what is supposed to be the insatiable ambition of Russia. 
As for any such interposition as Lord Derby, though he sensibly 


.and heartily repudiates it for the present, appears to foreshadow 


for the future, it is, we suspect, a rubbishy kind of thing. 
If indeed at any time we should be prepared to make war rather 
than allow a particular issue, then it would mean something. 
But as that is not now probable,—as it would seem that what- 
ever we recommend we shall back up only by words,—our 
mediation is never likely to be of any importance; and for 
our own parts, we do not very well know why we gloat over 
the possibility of it, as if it would earn us the blessing pro- 
nounced on the peace-makers. No peace is likely to be really 
made by any Power in Europe which has not the slightest in- 
tention of risking anything for the making of that peace. 
Treaties which we sign, while we are explaining that we mean 
nothing by them, never yet made a peace, though they may 
have been the excuses put forward by Powers that were not 
ready to go to war, for not going to war. 





THE CZAR AND HIS MILITARY TEACHING. 
HE celebrated. military writer, Baron de Jomini, tells us, 
in his “Summary of the Art of War,” that he origin- 
ally drew it up in 1836, “to assist in the military instruction 
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of the hereditary Grand Duke of Russia,” that is, we presume, 
for the instruction of the present Ozar. That book is at least 
as remarkable for the largeness of its political sagacity, for its 

rasp of those wider considerations which mere Generals and 
strategists too often ignore, asit is for its terse and clear military 
conceptions; and certainly it would have been wise if the Czar, 
before commencing this war, had recurred to the counsels of 
his old military tutor of forty years back. : 

First, hear what Baron de Jomini says of the choice of a 

General for a great war like that now waging. A prince with 
large military capacity, he says, will generally do well to lead 
his own armies, as he concentrates in himself the full powers 
requisite,for disposing fully and promptly of all his resources; but 
should he not be conscious of military capacity of this kind, 
“his presence with the army, instead of producing good results, 
will open the way for all manner of intrigues. Each one will 
present his projects to him, and as he will not have the ex- 
perience necessary to estimate them according to their merits, 
he will submit his judgment to that of his intimates. His 
General, interfered with and opposed in all his enterprises, 
will be unable to achieve success, even if he have the requisite 
ability.” It is true that Baron de Jomini adds, “It may be 
said that a Sovereign might accompany the army, and not in- 
terfere with his General, but on the contrary, aid him with all 
the weight of his influence. In this case, his presence might 
be productive of good results.” And of course it is conceivable 
that the Ozar has really borne in mind this weighty criticism of 
his old tutor’s, and used hisinfluence only to support the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, not to teaze and embarrass. him by premature 
or ex post facto doubts. But even giving the Czar provisionally 
credit for the very difficult reticence needed in a sovereign 
who is present during a campaign in which there are many 
reverses to regret, and who yet does not paralyse his head- 
quarters by fussy suggestions and only too powerful remon- 
strances, let us see what the Baron says of the choice of a Prince 
of the Blood for the chief command :—“ It has often occurred,” 
he says, “ that [in case of such a choice] the Prince possessed 
only the titular command, and that an adviser, who in reality 
commanded, was imposed upon him...... This system is 
deplorable, for no one is responsible for what is done.” And 
Baron de Jomini intimates clearly enough his opinion that 
even a merely respectable commander, with undivided respon- 
sibility,—-whether a Prince of the Royal House or not,—will 
be far more likely to succeed, than a titular leader saddled 
with a military adviser who cannot be really held responsible 
for failure, since he has not the final authority to control the 
campaign in his own name. Here, again, we cannot say 
whether the. Grand Duke Nicholas is or is not in the 
position which Baron de Jomini supposes ; but it is obvious 
that unless he has much more military capacity than re- 
cent events seem to imply, with the Czar in the field, 
and a great hubbub of military recriminations raging all 
around him amongst his Generals, every condition which might 
tend to weaken his authority and divide the responsibility for 
disaster appears to be present. It may be that he holds the 
reins firmly, in spite of all this, and that the Czar supports 
him with the full weight of his authority; but it can hardly 
be doubted that if the Czar had chosen a General purely for 
his military reputation,—like General Todleben, for example, 
—and given him the sole command, without himself venturing 
near the scene of all the military councils and dissensions, he 
would have acted much more obviously in unison with the spirit 
of Baron de Jomini’s advice. It is the duty of a Sovereign, 
says the Baron, to learn enough of the art of war to enable 
him to judge the merits of the schemes for a campaign pro- 
posed to him by his various military counsellors. “And when 
he finds a General producing a good plan, and having firm- 
ness and coolness, such a man may be safely trusted with 
the command of an army,” and should not be hampered with 
influential interference. If there has really been this calm 
selection of the best available chief, and this firm support of 
him against all intrigues, it is clear that superficial appear- 
ances have been unfortunate. The choice of a Grand Duke as 
Commander-in-Chief does not look exactly like a purely 
military choice, and if it were, the result would appear to show 
that the Czar had either a very limited field of selection, or an 
Inadequate judgment for the duty. Again, if he himself has 
really joined the Army only for the purpose of strengthening the 
hands of his Commander-in-Chief, and has carried out that 
purpose, he has undoubtedly discharged a very difficult duty, 
under trying circumstances, with wonderful reticence ; but the 
world will hardly give him credit for this as yet. 


submitted to the Czar, as those by which he could best judge 
of the merits of a plan of campaign. The best strategy, he 
says, is regulated “ by two fundamental principles, the first 
being to obtain by free and rapid movements the advantage of 
bringing the mass of the troops against fractions of the enemy ; 
the second, to strike in the most decisive direction,—that is to 
say, in that direction where the consequences of his defeat may be 
most disastrous to the enemy, while at the same time his suc- 
cess would yield no great advantage.” Now if the Russian 
plan of campaign really contemplated obtaining “by free and 
rapid movements” the advantage of bringing the mass of 
troops against fractions of the enemy,” it must be evident to 
every one that it has not been carried out. Except in the 
seizure of Nicopolis, and in the recapture this week of 
Loftcha or Lovatz, not a single success has been obtained 
against a large fraction of the enemy’s troops. And again, it 
would seem, in relation to the second principle, that the Russian 
Generals have struck in almost every direction but the decisive 
direction. They at first defeated the Turks beyond the Balkans, 
when the consequences of that defeat were not at all decisive 
to the Turks, but when the consequences of a Turkish victory 
would have been very serious to the Russians; and then, after 
frittering away their resources with this too ambitious movement, 
they have stood on the defensive, and left the Turks ample 
time to concentrate their armies and correct the blunders 
caused by the first panic. 

Then with regard to what Baron de Jomini calls “ the 
objective of operations.” He lays it down that there are two 
very different kinds of “objectives of operations.” There are 
the “territorial objectives,”—7.e., plans of which the object is to 
get possession of an enemy’s line of defence, of his fortresses 
or entrenched camps. The other kind consist in the attempt 
to destroy, disorganise, and to demoralise the enemy’s forces, 
without giving attention to geographical points, and this was 
the favourite “ objective” of Napoleon. Now, can it be that 
the Russian plan really involved objectives of either kind ? 
Or if it did, can it be maintained that the plan was in 
any way worked out? No doubt one or two important lines, 
like the line of the Jantra and the junction of roads at Tirnova, 
were seized without fighting for them, so tardy and negli- 
gent were the Turks; and as we said before, in the case of 
Nicopolis and in that of the recovery of Loftcha, an important 
stronghold was really carried. But with these exceptions, 
has the Russian commander during all this time either 
seized important defensive posts, or destroyed and disorganised 
the enemy’s forces? As far as we can see, neither of these 
kinds of ‘ objectives’ has been even steadily aimed at, much 
less effected. Then, again, as to the mode of the opera- 
tions. “The fundamental principle requires,” says the Baron 
de Jomini, “ even when the forces are equal, that the front be 
less extensive than the enemy’s, especially if the front remains 
unchanged for some time. If your strategic positions are more 
closely connected than the enemy’s, you can concentrate more 
rapidly and more easily than he can, and in this way the 
fundamental principle will be applied. If your positions are 
interior and central, the enemy cannot concentrate except by 
passing by the mass of your divisions, or by moving in a circle 
around them.” Now here, again, is it not clear that the 
Russian strategy has run precisely counter to this excellent 
advice? ‘Till this week, almost for weeks back, we have 
heard of nothing but evidence that a force, numerically 
inferior to that of the enemy, was defending itself on a 
front so extended that the various strategic positions were 
very loosely connected indeed; indeed, it became in some 
instances a very doubtful thing whether reserves could be 
brought up in time to hold some of the positions deemed 
most essential to the Russians, like the Schipka Pass, 
Doubtless it is true that the Russians were hampered in 
this case by their humanity. They did not dare give 
baek to the Turks large districts in which Bulgarian revo- 
lution had been effected, lest the result should be the re- 
petition of such horrors as those of Eski-Saghra. But then 
that only shows the bad military policy which directed the 
attempt to seize so extended a position which there was no 
real force to hold. As far as we can judge, either the Czar 
had quite forgotten the Baron de Jomini’s instructions,—or if 
he remembered them, and selected as his General one who had 
conceived a plan of campaign which Jomini would have ap- 
proved, that General has not been able and has hardly even at- 
tempted to carry out his own plans,—has allowed his subordi- 
nates to take the matter into their own hands, and has by 
this means placed the Russian Army in positions of great diffi- 





Next, let us look at the criteria which Baron de Jomini 
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better. General Scobeloff is clearly a man of mark, and 
when a man of mark is found he should be encouraged. Let 
us hope that the Russian strategy for the future may show 
clear indications of the wise counsels and the sagacious 
military principles of the Czar’s old military tutor. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE POLICY OF 
AGGRANDISEMENT. 
HE end and the beginning of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article 
in the August number of the Fortnightly Review are 
curiously inconsistent with one another. The first two pages 
contain an excellent description of what the Ottoman Empire 
has always been, and a prophecy of its inevitable fall. Con- 
sidering that the inheritance thus left vacant must pass, either 
as a whole or in parts, into the possession of other Powers, it is 
only natural to speculate whether England will either accept 
of insist on any share in the inevitable division, and we cannot 
ourselyes understand the dread with which this prospect 
afflicts Mr. Goldwin Smith. There are difficulties, it is true, 
in the way of our annexing Egypt, but we have hitherto 
supposed the only serious objection to such a step to be 
that it might impose on us an intolerable burden. England 
cannot, it has often been said, go on benefiting inferior races 
all over the world. She has herself and her own people to 
think of, and in their interest she must set bounds to the 
perpetual assumption of new responsibilities, That is a very 
arguable question, but it is not the question which Mr. Smith 
has specially singled out for discussion. He objects, no doubt, 
to the annexation of any more territory by England on this 
ground, but he objects to it still more strongly on quite dif- 
ferent grounds. His position, so far as we understand it, is 
this:—He maintains that the possession of India has been in- 
jurious to our own character, and that it has been on the balance 
injurious to the native population in India. At least, we 
think that we are not misrepresenting Mr. Smith in attributing 
this latter opinion to him, though there are passages which 
seem hardly to square withit. Our readers will now see why we 
said that the end of Mr. Smith’s article struck us as curiously 
inconsistent with the beginning. If the English rule in India 
is not a benefit to the subject races, how can it be expected 
that the subject races of Turkey will be any better off through the 
overthrow or decay of the Ottoman Empire? The tyranny of 
the Indian Sovereigns was often not less bad than the tyranny of 
the Turks ; the rule of Russia or Austria over Bulgaria and 
Roumelia is not likely to be kinder or more enlightened 
than English rule in India. If we shared Mr. Smith’s views, 
we should preach the maintenance of the existing order 
of things in Turkey,as at all events an evil that is known 
and can be measured, and preferable, for that very reason, to an 
evil of whose character and proportions we are necessarily 
ignorant. Or perhaps it is doing Mr. Smith an injustice to 
assume that he does desire-the overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire. At all events, he seems, perhaps from the natare of 
his subject, a great deal more concerned in preventing any 
portion of the Turkish dominions from passing into the hands 
of the English, than in rescuing it from the hands of its pre- 
sent masters. 

Mr. Smith’s contention that the possession of India is 
injurious to our own character chiefly rests on the incidents 
that fotlowed upon the Mutiny. The reflex influence affects 
“not only those sentiments which lie at the root of 
political liberty, but those which lie at the root of 
all civilisation.” And then, as the sufficient and con- 
clusive example of this, there come certain extracts from 
Lieutenant Majendie’s “* Up Among the Pandies” and Lord 
Elgin’s “ Letters and Diary.” They are terrible extracts, no 
doubt, and they tell of terrible scenes. Few, we should hope, 
will now deny that the manner in which the Mutiny was 
suppressed, and the vengeance that was taken on the mutineers, 
and on many who could not fairly or even plausibly be in- 
cluded among the mutineers, have left a stain on the 
English name in India. But is it just to treat the exception 
as though it were the rule, to pass over fifty years of 
strenuous and self-denying efforts to make the people of 
India happier, and to single out, as the one characteristic 
illustration of English dominion, the furious retaliations 
which marked a period when too many of our country- 
men had lost their reason, and were given up to vindictive 
feeling? Mr. Smith compares the reign of terror which 
followed the Mutiny to the reign of terror in Ireland after 
the rebellion of 1798. We do not quarrel with the com- 


parison, but it would be as just to take 1798 as evidence of 





the effect which the possession of Ireland has had on the 
English character, as to use the suppression of the Mutiny 
for a similar purpose as regards the possession of India, 
Indeed, the English record in India is very much cleaner than 
their record in Ireland. In the latter case, the justice done 
by the Church Act and the Land Act did not come for more 
than two generations after the wrong-doing. In the former 
case, English administration has had a glorious history, both 
before and since the isolated and abnormal incident of the 
suppression of the Mutiny. 

When Mr. Smith comes to speak of the effect of English 
rule on the subject populations, his selection of examples is 
equally arbitrary. He concedes that “to India, English rule 
has given peace, saving our own wars and mutinies; a regular 
and equitable, though costly administration ; greatly increased 
security for life and property ; railroads ; the abolition of dark 
and cruel superstitions.” Apparently, peace, justice, and 
security count for little in Mr. Smith’s estimate, because 
natives are occasionally killed by Europeans in mere wanton 
recklessness, But if such incidents as the Fuller case are to 
be treated as the natural result of conquest, we have aright to 
claim the incidents that followed it as the actual result of Eng- 
lish conquest. Under any native rule that is or ever was 
likely to be set up in India, would the Government have 
taken up the dead man’s cause with anything approaching the 
energy and persistence with which it was taken up, first by the 
Government of India, and then by the Home Government? Or 
to take another recent case, which is the fairest illustration of 
English rule in India, the injudicious exhumation of a Brah- 
min’s body by order of a magistrate, or the severe censures 
passed on the magistrate’s conduct by nearly every high 
official, whether in India or England? The average English- 
man is very far from being a perfect being, and his relations 
with the people of India do undoubtedly bring the least 
attractive side of his nature to the surface. But the zeal and 
watchfulness with which every manifestation of this side of 
his nature is suppressed is quite as characteristic a feature 
of English dominion as the acts which this zeal and 
watchfulness are spent in checking and _ punishing. 
Even the recent famines, though Mr. Smith admits they 
have been met with great administrative vigour, are still 
debited against England. They are the result of the “ calm 
but enfeebling security created by our rule,”—a reflection which 
might have led Mr. Smith to take a more favourable view of 
those occasional homicides of natives by Europeans by which 
this calm and enfeebling security is from time to time 
qualified. 

The difference between ourselves and Mr. Smith is clearly 
not one that can be touched by argument. It goes deeper 
than logic; it is a difference founded on diversity of in- 
stincts. What impresses us as admirable moves him, at 
most, to a few carping concessions. What are to us as 
blots on the parchment on which the record of English 
rule in India is inscribed, is to him the writing itself. This 
is not the temper in which the policy of extending the 
Empire can be profitably discussed. Before we can argue 
with any hope of coming to an agreement on this point, 
we must have made some approach to agreement on the 
character and results of the Empire as it now stands. 








MR. LESLIE STEPHEN AND THE SCEPTICISM OF 
BELIEVERS. 

KR. LESLIE STEPHEN is a powerful writer, but he 

i would be more, not less powerful, if there were less of the 


sneering tone in his style, and more anxiety to do justice to the views 
of his opponents. Such sentences as the following, for instance, 
—and they do not stand by any means alone in this paper of 
his on ‘‘the Scepticism of Believers,” in the new Fortnightly,— 
must necessarily excite prejudice against him :—“‘ Belief in progress 
is handed over to the unbeliever, not only because the winning 
side naturally believes that things are improving, but because he 
alone can assign some ground for the belief”; or again, ‘‘ The 
theologian naturally denies the validity of the methods and as- 
sumptions upon which the belief in progress primarily rests, for he 
regards a knowledge of the unknowable as an essential condition 
of foreseeing the future.” ‘That is nothing better than smart 
writing; and Mr. Leslie Stephen is not one who should be guilty 
of smart writing. Besides, he probably knows that hardly a theo- 
logian of any school in England would either dispute the fact of 
progress, or admit the absurd proposition he lays down as to 
the knowledge of the unknowable being the first condition of 
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ouh provisional foresight as belief in progress alone assumes. It is 
clearly a mistake for a writer of Mr. Leslie Stephen's calibre to 
indulge in the acrid tone which runs through this article. He 
seems to foster in himself the animus of scorn ; and the result is that 
few are likely to overcome the preliminary distaste which it must 
cause to any reader to find his thoughts not so much disputed 
as despised. However, none the less we strongly recommend 
Mr. Stephen’s essay to those at whom it is chiefly levelled. Even 
though it should not fascinate them, it will clear their minds and 
sift their convictions, to try their creeds by Mr. Stephen’s standard, 
and to ask themselves what reply they would make to his many 
searching and too many contemptuous strictures. 

The first position Mr, Stephen takes up is not only true, but 
so obviously true, that he need hardly have laboured it as he has 
done. Itis, that just as the sceptic is a doubter as to the religious 
creeds which he rejects, so the believer is a doubter of the sceptical 
creeds which he in his turn rejects,—that there is as much scepti- 
cism of the adequacy of the sceptic’s creed in the religious be- 
liever, as there is scepticism of the adequacy of the Christian's 
creed in the sceptic. That is perfectly true, and hardly needed 
stating. The man who believes in miracle is a sceptic as 
to the absolute uniformity of physical order. The man 
who believes in revelation is a sceptic as to the mere humanity 
of the conscience and of the spiritual affections of man. The 
man who believes in immortality is a sceptic as to the extinc- 
tion of the person with the dissolution of the visible body. 
Alp t is is self-evident. And it is self-evident, too, that Mr. 
Stephen is right in assuming that if scepticism is to be saddled 
with a reproachful meaning at all, the greatest scepticism 
should be defined as the scepticism which resists the greatest 
weight of evidence, so that a believer who believes something 
arbitrarily and against all sound reason is, in this sense, as true 
a sceptic as any one who rejects something arbitrarily and against 
all sound reason. So far we go entirely with Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and only wonder that he should have taken so much pains to 
establish what is so obvious. If it would please anybody to in- 
vert the names ordinarily in use, and to call one who believes in the 
separableness of the mind and body, a sceptic of physiological 
psychology,—or one who believes in God, a sceptic of 
humanism,—or one who believes in miracle a sceptic of 
naturalism,—there could be no objection, and no further 
difficulty about the matter than the difficulty of getting the 
new language properly popularised and understood. But 
all this would change nothing in reality. It would soon 
be ascertained that it was the unbeliever in the finality of 
death who had the most belief in the moral and spiritual 
individuality of man; that it was the unbeliever in the self- 
sufficiency of humanity, who trusted in God ; that it was the un- 
believer in the self-evolution of nature who had the most belief 
in it as the creation of divine thought. Nothing is affected by 
showing that from an eccentric point of view you may find some 
sort of justification for a topsy-turvy use of human language. 
After all, language can be nothing but short-hand notes of the 
facts it describes, And however true it is that belief is unbelief 
in unbelief,—and that unbelief is belief in that unbelief, the mul- 
titude will class as believers those who ascribe their existence 
and its conditions to a spirit mightier than their own, and as 
unbelievers those who find no traces in themselves of a guidance 
that is of diviner origin, or that points to a greater destiny than 
anything which they can identify in germ. 

This being premised, we are not only willing but eager to 
plead guilty to the main charge of scepticism which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen brings against all theological belief,—the 
scepticism, we mean, as to the sufficiency of what he calls 
the scientific or, more barbarously, the ‘‘ sociological” basis, 
for the explanation of our moral nature. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
clearly sees the vital connection between the absolute and inex- 
plicable ‘‘imperative” in all the phenomena of moral obligation, and 
theological belief. He sees and is most anxious to clear it away. 
He declares that there is nothing supernatural about the origin of 
morality ; that the human race has learnt that murder is injurious 
to its welfare ‘‘ by trying the experiment on a large scale ;” that 
the moral code, so far as it is generally accepted, is the formulated 
result of this kind of practical experience ; that a disregard of 
morality is nothing ‘‘ but a disregard of the conditions of social 
welfare ;” that if any one asks why he is bound to regard the 

conditions of social welfare, you can say no more than that he 
recognises in himself that he does owe allegiance to the society to 
which he belongs, and that all the theological sanctions you dis- 
cover or invent, only give articulate expression to that sense of 


gible. Mr. Stephen then goes on to explain that this mysterious 
impulse of allegiance to the claims of society on the part of the 
individual heart, is quite sufficiently gratified by the performance 
of very minute services to a very finite thing. ‘The planet 
itself will ultimately, we are told, become a mere travelling 
gravestone, and before that time comes, men and their dreams 
must have vanished together. Our hopes must be finite, like most 
things. We must be content with hopes sufficient to stimulate 
action. We must believe in a future harvest sufficiently to make 
it worth while to sow, or in other words, that honest and 
unselfish work will leave the world rather better off than we 
found it.” 

Now we not only admit, but are willing even to boast 
that this kind of exposition of the meaning and force of 
moral obligation, which we have had in abundance lately from 
men as able as Professor Clifford and Mr. Leslie Stephen, does 
awaken in us the most absolute and hopeless scepticism. And we 
notice, in the first place, that it is not those external things, of the 
social mischief of which men are said tohave had somuch experience, 
namely, slaughter, or error, or the false relations of the sexes, which 
appeal to the moral faculty of man at all, but very different things, 
—things of which the hidden motive is the very essence,—namely, 
murder, which may be committed in the heart without taking the 
form of slaughter at all, while slaughter may and does happen 
probably a hundred thousand times for every true murder,—and 
again, lying, which is as distinct from mischief-making error as 
slaughter is from murder,—and lastly, impurity, which is as dis- 
tinct from mere evil relations of the sexes, such as are often to be 
found among savages or half-civilised peoples without any impurity, 
as erroris from lying ; these are the things which conscience forbids, 
and haunts us with perpetual remorse for committing, not the external 
acts, of the evil of which, we are told, society has learned purely 
by experience. Will Mr. Stephen allege that it is solely as the 
spring and fertile source of mischief-making and society-marring 
acts, that these interior motives are searched out and condemned 
and forbidden by the secret conscience? Will he say that, 
except in relation to the conduct of which they might be the 
causes, it would be a pure superstition to condemn them,—that, 
for example, for an unbeliever in human immortality who is to 
die in an hour, to try and resist a vengeful or an impure thought 
would be fatuity? If he does make this latter assertion, 
we should certainly reject his analysis of the facts as the 
most utterly incompatible with our moral nature as it is, 
that we ever heard of. Yet it is the very boast of his 
‘* sociological ” method that, rejecting all irrelevant hypotheses 
which go outside human nature, it does account for our moral 
nature as it is. And judging it therefore even by its own claims,. 
the thoroughgoing scepticism we acknowledge concerning it, would 
be amply justified. 

In the next place, as to Mr. Stephen's assertion that ‘‘a dis- 
regard of morality is nothing but a disregard of the conditions of 
social welfare,” we feel a scepticism at least equally profound. 
The late Mr. Bagehot, in his striking little book on ‘ Physics 
and Politics” showed, we think with great force, that for long 
ages of the world that which is of the very essence of modern pro- 
gress would have been most detrimental to social welfare,—that 
in those ages, the problem was much rather how to subdue the 
disintegrating impulses of men, and get them to hold together, 
though even by a rough and bad method, than how to give them 
true ideas of their best relations to each other. Socrates, for 
instance, was very probably really put to death for ‘ disregard of 
the conditions of social welfare” as they applied to the Athens 
in which he lived. Now, assuming this to have been so, would 
Mr. Stephen maintain that this was really equivalent to disre- 
gard of morality? Is the individual man so merged in the society 
to which he belongs, that he must strangle his own highest 
nature because it undermines the morality of his age? Above 
all, does such a view represent the facts of moral experience? Is 
a man who—even hopelessly—breaks with the society in which he 
lives, under the constraint of a far more advanced morality, con- 
scious of sin in so doing? ‘The statement is absurd. Nothing 
can be less true to the facts of human nature than that “the 
disregard of morality is nothing but & disregard of the conditions of 
social welfare.” So far is this from being true, that we attach 
a conception of the highest heroism to many acts of “ dis- 
regard of the conditions of social welfare,” if they have been 
the acts of one who had a heart or mind too large for the society 
in which he lived. But if this be so, there must be something in 
morality beyond its ordinary tendency to contribute to the 
welfare of society. In other words, the moral problem is 





allegiance, without either making it more sacred or more intelli- 
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that ‘which ensures the welfare of society; indeed, we cannot 
determine what constitutes the welfare of society without 
assuming many of the principles of morality. 

Finally, when Mr, Stephen admits that he can assign no reason 
why a man should sacrifice himself to society, except that he re- 
cognises the virtuousness of the impulse which urges him to do 
so} he throws up his case altogether for an empirical morality, and 
becomes a transcendentalist—a theologian even—without admit- 
ting it. All that, even in his view, experience can teach, is that 
society will benefit by a man’s self-sacrifice, if wisely made after 
a study of social laws; but certainly not that he is bound to 
confer on society that benefit. If the man himself desires 
to benefit society more than he desires his own happiness, 
well and good,—he will, we suppose, do as he desires. But 
if he does not,—if he desires his Own happiness most,—how 
can he say that experience teaches him that he is bound to 
sacrifice himself? Experience could not by any possibility teach 
him anything of the kind, for it is the very contention of the 
philosophy of Mr. Stephen that moral obligation is only a name 
for the’ teaching of experience as to the laws of cause and effect 
in*human conduct ; and clearly no empirical evidence as to the 
laws of cause and effect in human conduct, can prove that I am 
* bound ” to do what is not for my own happiness and what I 
dislike. If, therefore, Mr. Stephen says that it is ‘* virtuous” to 
do so against one’s wishes, he assumes an ultimate claim on the 
will which is absolutely independent of mere knowledge, and 
different in kind from anything which knowledge conveys. And 
then Mr. Stephen goes on, with his usual courage, to confess 
and even maintain that this tremendous and inexplicable obliga- 
tion is imposed on us only in virtue of our anticipation of the 
modicum of blessing we may thus render to a society which, in 
a few thousand years at most, must die out, and leave the earth a 
mere revolving ‘‘ gravestone,”—the mere monument of all its 
perished joys and sorrows. Well, the more perishable, petty, and 
uncertain the result, as compared with the certain dictates of 
imperious desire in the present,—the more mysterious is this 
‘ categorical imperative’ of which Mr. Stephen confesses that his 
scepticism gives us no account. And in fact the authority and 
urgency and the complete indifference to apparent results, which 
is “of the very essence of moral obligation, always has been and 
always will be a rock confronting scepticism of Mr. Stephen's 
type, and driving it to hopeless and final defeat. It is the moral 
experience of man, witnessing to the independence of the moral 
element in our nature of all time-considerations, and to the close 
affinity of that part of us with a nature purer and holier than 
our own, standing far above temporary circumstances, which 
teaches us the reality of the spiritual world. 

In a word, we are not at all afraid of the charge of scepticisms 
correlative with our faith, which Mr. Leslie Stephen brings against 
us. We cordially admit them, and should be quite as willing to 
take the issue on the ground of those scepticisms as on the ground 
of faith. Indeed, you hardly see the full strength of the case for 
faith, till you look into the recriminations of so able a writer 
as Mr. Leslie Stephen on the ‘scepticism of believers.” Most 
of his accusations seem to us accusations of indulging freely in 
sobriety of judgment and in a considerate intellectual temper which 
cannot ignore spiritual things only because they are not visible. 





MANCHESTER AND THE MERES. 

HE Mayor and Corporation of Manchester having come to 
the conclusion that in eight or ten years (supposing the 
population to increase in the same ratio as during the last twenty- 
five years) their town may be insufficiently provided with water, 
have determined to go very far afield to seek a due supply for 
the unborn claimants of their sympathy. Lake Thirlmere, which 
lies some hundred miles away, in Cumberland, is the source from 
which they wish to draw the reinforcement, and during the 
ensuing Session an attempt will be made to obtain an Act of Par- 
liament to allow them to do so. Thirlmere lies by the side of 
the highway from Ambleside to Keswick. It is about a quarter 
of ‘a mile broad and two and a half miles long, and is the highest 
of all the lakes except Haweswater, being 533 ft. above the level 
of the sea, It is hemmed in on all sides but one by rocky hills 
and crags, and this one place where its waters find an outlet is 
extremely narrow. The promoters of the scheme declare that 
‘*the conformation of the ground is such that nature seems to 
have ordained it for the very purpose to which it is to be applied,” 
‘that seldom has Nature made more seemingly careful and 

elaborate preparations to secure success to engineering effort.” 


What the engineers propose to do is to erect an embankment 


of 50 ft. high across ‘the narrow gorge at the foot of the Idke, 
‘whence the stream flows down the Vale of St. John to join the 
Greta, some four miles from Keswick. This will hem in and store 
the winter floods, but'the friends of this project carefully say, 
“Tt must not be inférred that the Corporation of Manchester 
intends to confine itself solely to the appropriation of Thirlmere, 
—the Naddle, and all other available streams, are also to be 
diverted into the lake.” 

The erection of this lofty embankment will not only deepen 
the lake forty-five feet or so, but lengthen it by a couple of miles, 
‘and the effect of deepening it will naturally be to lay some hundreds 
of acres, that is to say, all the lovely valley, under water. In the 
summer time, when the store has been used and water becomes 
more scarce, there will probably be a ghastly resurrection of buried 
beauties. The fell-side, once decked with trees and flowers, the quiet 
farms, and the pleasant winding high road, ntay again come to 
light, thi¢kly coated with reservoir-mud—mud either parched and 
cracking ‘with heat, or seething with unwholesome moisture, 
When this vast reservoir is formed, the water is to be con- 
veyed through Dunmail Raise by means of a tunnel three 
miles long, and by lengths of aqueducts and inverted cast- 
iron syphon-pipes, &c., to Manchester. It is estimated that 
at a cost of from £60,000 to £90,000 a mile that town may 
collect and impound fifty millions of gallons a day from Thirl- 
mere. This calculation, by the way, is exclusive of the amount 
which will be spent in buying up the land in the neighbourhood. 
This will form a heavy additional item in the expenditure, some 
farms having already been bought at 100 years’ purchase. Large 
as the outlay of money must be, the Corporation of Manchester 
is prepared to go cheerfully into the undertaking, but the Cum- 
berland people are not disposed to view the matter in the same 
light. They, who are proud of the beauty of their county, are 
indignant at the idea that the people of another and distant part 
of England should thus swoop down on anything they covet else- 
where, and if their purses be but long enough to pay for their 
fancy, have the power of turning a picturesque lake into a fright- 
ful and dangerous reservoir. A warm contest has therefore begun 
between the two parties, which runs its course in the local papers. 
Manchester asserts that its project is “entirely one of duty and 
philanthropy,”—those who oppose it maintain that there is no 
philanthropy in the case, but only a strong desire on the part of 
the Corporation of Manchester to increase the present large busi- 
ness which it is carrying on as a Water Company,—that by its 
own showing and admission, it has already water at its disposal 
which will cover all the sanitary wants of its own population for 
more than twenty years to come; and that if the supply 
should ever show signs of becoming insufficient, it has 
but to cease to sell water to towns and villages twelve 
or fourteen miles off. The Cumberland people contend that it is 
most improbable that the Corporation of Manchester should for the 
sake of those who contribute nothing to its rates add £3,000,000 
to its already large municipal debt, or take such a risk for the 
advancement of its neighbours, unless it counted with certainty 
on a very handsome surplus. ‘They therefore refuse to believe in 
these motives of duty and benevolence, and look on this only as 
a scheme of the Town Council of Manchester to use its position 
as a corporate body with good credit to borrow money at a low 
rate of interest, in the hope of making such a large profit by 
increased sale of water in the neighbourhood, and a new arrange- 
ment to supply South-Lancashire and North-Cheshire towns, 
that the ratepayers in Manchester itself will speedily be relieved 
from paying any rates at all. The inhabitants of the threatened 
district fully admit the paramount importance of a good supply 
of pure water, but deny that those who are now bent on “ im- 
pounding” Thirlmere want it for sanitary purposes. They main- 
tain also that Manchester has no right to invade their county and 
injure a property common to all without showing cause, and deny 
that any sufficient cause exists. To support this position, figures 
from the official reports of the Corporation aré given, by means 
of which those interested in the preservation of Thirlmere believe 
they ¢an prove, that this increased quantity of water is only 
required for purposes of trade and money-making. The Corpora- 
tion as a Board of Health collected in the year 1874 for water used 
and supplied within the limits of Manchester and Salford :— 

Public rate wee £22,468 
Domestic rate ae ae ie ~~ « faa 
Salford ... ae sie abe << of 
£58,165 

As a Water Company they sold for domestic use beyond such 








limits and for trade purposes generally, £102,268. 
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Those who wish to further the scheme answer this charge by 
the declaration that they are but using prudent foresight with a 
view to future needs. They admit the commercial value of fine 
scenery as a means of bringing tourists to a district, but assert 
that when once this enormous reservoir is made, many more 

rsons will go to see it than would ever travel in search of any 
beauty of lake or mountain, and that it will, in point of fact, 
greatly enhance the charm of the scenery. They kindly, if not 
judiciously, promise to take the greatest care to ‘‘add to the 
If the little church of 
Wythburn should be submerged, they will build another, 
of a prettier pattern, a little higher up the hill, and 
carry the gravestones up to a fresh bit of ground. “The 
old road,” they think, “‘may be relegated to the deeps 
without a murmur, especially as it is the intention of the 
Waterwork’s Committee to substitute [sic] the present tortuous 
up-and-down track by a straight road, cut on a level line around 
the slopes of Helvellyn. Belowit, the lake, enlarged to more than 
twice its present dimensions, will assume a grandeur of appearance 
in more striking accordance with its majestic surroundings.” 
These lovers of the picturesque regret feelingly that ‘‘ the embank- 
ment at the north end will not be seen from the highway, in 
consequence of the intervention of a wooded hill. This,” they 
say, ‘‘is a circumstance which may be regretted by tourists in 
search of the beautiful in nature and the wonderful in art, as the 
embankment will be of stupendous height and strength, and by 
scattering a few large boulders over its front, and planting a few 
trees in the midst of them, it will be made to have an exact resem- 
blance to its surroundings, if indeed it does not approach in 
grandeur to its proud neighbour the Raven Crag,” &c. It all sounds 
very big and very ugly and revolting, and we are not surprised that 
the Cumbrians do not want the Manchester people to paint their lilies 
for them. It sounds so big, so far as the sum to be expended is 
concerned, that we are inclined to wonder how far a Town Council 
is justified in saddling its successors with the interest on such a 
loan? Another wonder occurs, and that is, whether the promo- 
ters of the scheme have properly taken into account that these 
mountain regions have their terrors as well as their beauties ; that 
inundations and water-spoute are not unknown in the very valley 
they have chosen for their undertaking ; and that if the embank- 
ment gave way, the pent-up water would sweep away all before 
it. This project will doubtless come before Parliament, and will 
inevitably be warmly opposed. As to the necessity for obtaining 
a quantity of water equal to three times the present supply, and 
as to the desirability of conferring such extensive trading powers 
on municipal corporations, there may be legitimate room for 
difference of opinion. The Corporation of Manchester probably 
believes that it will be able to satisfy a Parliamentary Committee 
on these points, but will it be able to satisfy the public at large 
that water cannot be had elsewhere, with less sacrifice of beauty, 
or still more difficult task, that there will be no sacrifice of 
beauty at all? It must be remembered, too, that this appropria- 
tion of one lake will be the forerunner of the appropriation of all, 
and that the name of ‘* Westmaria,” by which the district com- 
prising the three counties of Lancashire, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland (then and rightly spelt ‘‘ Westmerland ”) was formerly 
known, will no longer be significant to the etymologist, for lakes 
there will be none, but only hideous reservoirs. For our own 
parts, we have always held that one of the most precious inherit- 
ances of the people of England is the mountain-scenery of Eng- 
land, and we believe that even very great sacrifices should be 
made to keep its beauty intact, more even for the sake of the 
toiling millions of our great cities than for the benefit of the 
country-side specially threatened. England, with its lake-scenery 
placed at the cruel mercy of such improvers as these, would be a 
country with its heart of rest and peace cut out of it. Parliament, 
we hope, may see this as clearly as it will see the sanitary side of 
the question. Indeed, what is more truly sanitary to a busy 
people than the solitude and loveliness of the few natural gardens 
in which they can forget the thick atmosphere‘and incessant noise 
of city life ? 


NEGRO COMEDIANS. 
h | ONE who have read can ever forget Charles Lamb’s exquisite 
: praise of chimney-sweeps, or the subtle interest he arouses 
in those little ‘‘innocent blacknesses.” Our fancy has been 
touched by another class as black as chimney-sweeps, but who 
with self-denying humility blacken themselves in another cause, 
the amusement of the public. It is a curious matter to investi- 
gate the mystic charm which attaches to blackness, and enlists 


sympathies and emotions in favour even of simulated or artificial 
‘*negroism” which no “pale face” can rouse. The specific 
pleasure given by a performer of “ colour” is, if we mistake not, 
a compound sensation, the constituents of which are results of 
association in various degrees. ‘The principal element in the 
composition is doubtless the grotesque. Grotesqueness, if it 
falls short of being painful, is always amusing, and a black man 
among whites is grotesque. There is an inversion of the ordinary 
relations of the features ; we find darkness where we are accus- 
tomed to light, aud light where we are accustomed to darkness. 
The brightest eyes, the whitest teeth of a white are enough in 
shadow to appear dark in comparison with the general complexion 
of the face. The eyes and teeth of a black, on the other hand, 
stand out in the midst of night. It is the same with the contrast 
of the flesh and clothes. The negro performer well understands 
this secret of his attractiveness, and enhances the contrast by the 
whiteness of his hat, the obtrusiveness of his snowy collar, often, 
too, by a choice of raiment still more striking and uncommon, 
He is thus a constant surprise ; he awakens the dramatic emotion 
of wonder, twin-sister of admiration,—his various accomplishments 
are introduced to a public already a little off their critical guard 
and prepossessed in his favour. 

But blackness has another merit. It is a simple and obvious 
method of rising above the common-place. To the performer 
himself, it is what costume is to his more distinguished brethren 
of the Stage. Nay, it touches him yet more nearly, Carlyle has 
said much on the philosophy of clothes. This is the philosophy 
of skin itself. To the audience, on the other hand, it is a first 
step towards the ideal. They are led from the contemplation 
of the individual to the contemplation of character. Dick, Tom, 
and Harry are Dick, ‘Tom, and Harry no longer, when once they 
have assumed the mystic disguise of burnt cork. 

Nor are these the only reasons why black performers are so 
popular. There is something, doubtless, in the remoter associa- 
tions connected with negroes and negro life which serves to 
increase the charm. How would the first native African he ever 
saw appear to the untravelled Englishman of acentury ago? Here 
is a being with the form and stature and strength of manhood, and 
at the same time, the ignorance and simplicity of infancy. The 
indistinct pronunciation and baby-language of the negro serve to 
make the antithesis yet more complete, as at times he gives ex- 
pression to some shrewd and penetrating thought, the fruit of 
an experience which his tongue and accent, and indeed his 
general capacity, seem to belie. Intercourse with this curious 
and unknown being would give that sense of superiority, not with- 
out commiseration, which gratifies at once the worse and better 
instincts of our nature. ‘The fools of an earlier age owed much 
of their popularity to similar feelings, adult children that they 
were, men without the responsibility of manhood, and yet at 
times gifted with an insight into things that put wise men to 
shame, and a simplicity in expressing it that made great men 
tremble. So Jaques says of Touchstone,— 

“In his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage, he hath strange places crammed 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms.” 
There are many familiar tales of negro life in which the slave, in 
words as simple and apparently as unconscious as a child’s, speaks 
a truth that more sophiscated beings would have suppressed. All 
this tends to give a sort of weird mystery to the negro character, 
which survives in tradition still, and communicates itself in some 
degree even to imitated ‘‘ negroism.” 

Again, not a little of the attractiveness of negro performers is 
due to the type of minstrelsy which is associated with their name. 
Many of their songs are beautiful in their mere simplicity, in the 
frank and unartificial strain in which they treat the simple affairs 
of pastoral life, and in the beauty of the pastoral life itself. The 
more painful side of slavery is suppressed or touched but lightly, 
and it might be a fair question how far the lack of popular sym- 
pathy with the North in the Abolition war was due to this. A 
careless sense of irresponsibility breathes in their songs, which has 
a vague though appreciable charfn for those whose lines are cast 
in busier and graver places. Many of their songs, again, deal 
with life’s more serious problems, and that in a novel way that 
half shocks and half enchants more civilised and conventional 
ears. Owing the seed of their religious creed to the Puritans, 
negroes have inherited not a little of that familiar attitude to- 
wards religious language and thought which marked the period 
of the Commonwealth in England. At the same time, the sterner 








doctrines of Calvinism were, in their case, planted in a too soft 
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and yielding soil to retain their harshness. It is the forin rather 
than the spirit of the doctrine which survives and colours their 
simple poetry. The airs to which these negro-songs are set are 
as simple as the words, and add to their popularity. 

There is something, perhaps, a little formal in thus analysing the 
strength of Negroism, but the fact remains. ‘Black men are 
pearls” not ‘ in beauteous ladies’ eyes ” only, but in the eyes of the 
multitudes that frequent music-halls, concert-rooms, circuses, and 
the tents of the travelling players, who in pious memory of 
father Thespis travel the country through ; just now there is a 
great demand, so we gather from the professional journals, of 
players by employers, and of employment by players, and the 
black-cork business is thriving. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that singing is the only art which these ‘‘ players who seek for 
service” have tooffer. Their arts and accomplishments are mani- 
fold ; and manifold also are the names by which they are known. 
The black-cork business itself is, we apprehend, a trade unre- 
cognised of Directories, and yet it is the generic name for a host 
of subordinate species of dancers, rope-walkers, conjurors, ven- 
triloquists, and others. Humility is no vice of these applicants 
for service. It may be that blackness cannot blush. At any rate, 
the language of simple business is too poor, and allegory is invoked 
to give the world some notion of their powers. It is true that 
the elder D'Israeli says somewhere that allegorical titles mark the 
decadence of taste, but the black men have Mr. Ruskin on their 
side, and go far to outrival him in originality and mysterious- 
ness. Meanwhile there is a classical flavour about them too. 
‘* Musical Dots,” for instance, and ‘‘ A pair of black twinklers,” 
are terms full of that direct appeal to sense impressions which 
gave rise to the great sun-myths. ‘* The essence of black fun” and 
‘ the twenty sable stars” are bold and picturesque combinations 
of ideas, justified rather on rhetorical than on logical grounds, 
and finding their counterpart in many a line of /Eschylus. 
‘The Black Emperor and African Demosthenes” presents a daring 
reconciliation of monarchy and republicanism, beside which the 
British Constitution isas nothing. ‘The original African cocoa- 
nut” indeed can claim a merely local appropriateness, save perhaps 
for a modest insinuation that an unpromising exterior may have 
good things within. The nomenclature with which we sympathise 
least is that which differs from plain homely English only in the 
introduction of foreign words. Our curiosity is not stirred by 
the ‘‘ variety negro entertainers and eccentric burlesque artistes 
who cause a furore in their new and refined musical mélange.” 
Contrast their tawdry splendour with the simple majesty of the 
name which follows, and which, in conclusion, we commené to all 
who delight in riddles. ‘*The Peculiar Black Cloud” excites 
only to baffle our curiosity. It is so plain and simple, and at the 
same time so inscrutable. ‘*The Peculiar Black Cloud” is still 
waiting to bestow his gifts upon an ungrateful world, and those 
giftsare manifold enough; for be it known that the P.B.C, isadraw, 
comedian, vocalist, and stump-orator all in one, and the premier 
song and dance artiste of England to boot. It is needless, after 
this, to say that the P.B.C. is always a success. Surely we have 
in this ‘‘ premier” too, an Asian, or at least an African mystery. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_—_ 
THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With your permission 1 wish to entreat those of my clerical 
brethren who are wisely making up their minds to accept the 
inevitable not to mar the grace of concession, and raise a fresh 
crop of difficulties, by demanding for themselves, as a set-off, the 
liberty of refusing to read the Burial Service at all. It is said that 
if we make a concession on our part, the Nonconformists are 
bound to make one too. But surely this argument is neither 
generous nor just. What is really needed is, that the matter 
should be settled on the best and fairest basis, in the interests of 
the community at large. [If it is in itself right and desirable that 
the clergy should have the discretionary power of refusing to 
read the Burial Service, let it be so, but let it be decided on its 
own merits, and not claimed as a compensation. There is always 
something plausible about the notion of compromise and mutual 
concession, and perhaps, if this particular concession is pressed 
for very strongly on behalf of the clergy, it may be granted to 
them by the good-nature of Parliament. But it is as well to 
inquire, first, in whose behalf the concession is demanded. Is it 
in behalf of the laity, whose interest in the matter is at least as 
great as that of the clergy? Would it be really any boon to 
them? As the law stands, they are assured of the use of the 


Anglican Burial Service, except in the few cases prescribed by the 
rubric. Under the proposed twofold change, they would not 
be certain of having any service at all, but might find themselves 
left in the lurch by both Anglican and Nonconformist ministers ? 
But would it be a boon to the clergy themselves? What is the 
grievance complained of? It is alleged that certain ex- 
pressions in the Burial Service cannot be pronounced with 
truth over the grave of one who has, as far as we know, died in a 
state of impenitence. But what do the expressions really amount 
toP They state (1), that God has “taken to himself the spirit ” 
of our ‘‘ dear brother,”—for this, compare the expression “ dearly 
beloved brethren ” in the ‘‘ general” Exhortation, and Eccles. 
xii. 7, which is surely of general and universal application ; (2), a 
‘¢gure and certain hope of ‘ the’ resurrection to eternal life ;” and 
(3), a “hope” (N.B., not a ‘‘sure and certain” hope) that “ this 
our brother” now rests in Jesus. Evidently this language has 
been most carefully and deliberately chosen, in such terms as to 
avoid, on the one hand, a positive expression of opinion on the in- 
dividual case, and on the other hand, to allow and encourage the 
utmost latitude of charitable hope. And surely this is in 
true accordance with the spirit of the Divine Master (Matt. 
vii. 1, Rom. xiv. 10), and of the charity that ‘‘hopeth alk 
things.” I am quite aware that many clergymen feel a con- 
scientious objection to being forced to read these words where 
they do not seem to apply. But I would ask them to consider: 
seriously whether the relief which they seek might not prove a 
heavier burden to their conscience than the grievance which they 
at present feel. As it is, the service is thankfully accepted as an 
embodiment of Christian faith and hope, and as ministering com- 
fort to the mourners at the crisis of their sorrow. If there- 
appears to be any incongruity between the words used and the 
character of the dead, neither the officiating minister nor the 
hearers are held responsible for it, and at that supreme moment 
all must be thankful to leave the awful problem of the future 
in the hands of Him who alone can solve it. And what is 
the relief sought in exchange for this? Why, that every clergy- 
man should be a self-constituted judge as to whether the ser- 
vice can be properly used or not,—ie., as to the state of 
the soul of the dead at that moment. And this ig not all. 
If this ‘discretionary power” is allowed at all, it cannot 
be simply an alternative between reading the wliole service 
and not reading any of it. ‘The conscientious minister would 
find himself sorely perplexed and pained by having to decide 
not only in the extreme casé of absolute refusal, but as to 
the nice apportionment of the amount of hope and consolation 
which the merits of each separate case might warrant him in 
offering. I feel sure that those who are claiming this discretionary 
power ‘know not what’ they ask.” And if they are unwise 
enough to insist on asking for it, I most earnestly hope that 
Parliament will be kinder to them than they are to themselves, 
and will, in the highest interests of peace and charity, withhold 
from them this fatal boon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. Catver.ey, Rector of Bassingham. 





THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My friend, Mr. Quick, hardly does me justice in putting 
me into the same boat with Mr. Strachey. Mr. Strachey and I 
object to the Monitorial system on very different grounds. Mr. 
Strachey says it is useless, and gets his answer from the facts. L 
quite agree with Mr. Quick that it is useful,—that if a herd of 
boys are to be ‘‘ governed” by a few masters, and i/ the moral 
education of boys is to be accomplished solely by attendance at 
chapel (understanding what that means), and by the influence of 
the boys on each other in that ‘‘conduct” which Matthew 
Arnold says is ‘“‘ three-fourths of life,” and if morality is to be 
summed up in “thou shalt not bully,” it is better that “ the 
best boys lead,” than that ‘both legislative and executive func- 
tions should be exercised by mere athletes.” I questioned Mr. 
Quick’s dilemma; he hugs the dilemma, and passes over my 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Lake. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If the opponents of the Monitorial system object entirely 
to any authority whatever being delegated to boys at school, 
they must surely be prepared to tell us what to put in the place 
of the existing system. 
There are many matters which are usually dealt with at schools 
by this system of delegated authority,—if we are not to use this 





machinery, what shall we use? Let us take a common case,—@ 
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‘poarding-school of 300 boys, with from ten to twelve resident 
masters ; how would the abolitionists deal with the following, 
among many points of discipline ?—1. How would they propose 
to maintain due order in the dormitories during the first hour 
after boys go to bed? 2. Howdo they propose to check bullying, 
and keep fighting within proper bounds? 3. How do they hope 
to become cognisant of the growth of the vice of foul language in 
the school? for I think most schoolmasters will admit that it 
is very difficult for masters unassisted to do much to check this evil. 
If they will enlighten us first on these points, we should feel we 
were getting some benefit from the discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bedford County School. C. W. Bourne. 





THE DUAL SELF. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—I see that the argument for immortality from conscious 
personal relations with the Deity, quoted by Mr. Greg, has at- 
tracted some notice among your readers. As the friend who 
repeated the argument to him—of course, in the first instance, 
the suggestion came from a woman—will you permit me to state 
some experiences which seem to me to have a possible bearing on 
the question ? 

I distrust all arguments based on an assumption that God 
must have done this or that. Careful consideration many years 
ago satisfied me of the existence of an intelligent Creator. ‘True, 
that “‘a world uncaused and existing from eternity is as credible 
[or nearly so] as a God uncaused and existing from eternity,” but 
then the world must be substantially in statu quo. A world or a 
Cosmos developed from a primitive state of motionless chaos must 
have had an original impulsor and law-giver. The existence of evil 
seems to me clearly to show that the Creator worked and works 
under conditions,—perhaps conditions common to his own mind 
and to all intelligence, of whatever order. Perhaps He can no 
more think a contradiction than we can. Perhaps—nay, if our 
thoughts on the subject are worth anything, certainly—He could 
not have made two and two five. But if He works under con- 
ditions, one of these conditions may, for aught we know, be the 
mortality of all His creatures. Still, in that case, it seems very 
strange that He should have limited the existence of his noblest 
earthly creatures to a miserable seventy years. 

But this was not the point I wished to press. I desire rather to 
point out considerations bearing on the evidential value of per- 
sonal consciousness. I myself have always been more or less 
conscious of some invisible personal existence always present with 


waking with difficulty, I have several times experienced a sensa- 
tion analogous to that which must have troubled Southey’s 
Kehama, when 

“ Absorbiog into one the consubstantiate shapes ” 


into which his miraculous powers had enabled him to multiply 
himself. I suppose that this sensation indicates the revival of 
waking consciousness in the two halves of the brain at very slightly 
different points of time. ‘The interval certainly cannot exceed the 
tenth of a second. 

Pardon this egotistical narrative, but it is easier to study the 
phenomena of consciousness in one’s own mind than in others, 
and these phenomena suggest to me the possibility that the con- 
sciousness of personal relations with a being outside ourselyes— 
which is, I know, to many minds an unquestionable certainty—is 
really produced by the relations between the passive and active 
halves of the brain. 

You will easily understand why, having said so much of my 
own personal experiences, at which many will laugh, I do not 
sign my name to this letter. You know it, however, and will 
judge whether my present remarks be worth insertion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L. H. H. 








MK. LESLIE STEPHEN AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—In a very ingenious article on the ‘ Scepticism of Believers,” 
contributed by Mr. Leslie Stephen to the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, the following passage occurs :—‘ A man 
believes in the Immaculate Conception. He denies, then, that a 
certain event took place in accordance with laws exemplitied in all 
similar cases. He impugns in this instance the validity of that in- 
ductive process upon which he counts at every step in every-day 
life. He is a scientific sceptic in the strictest sense, and he is throw- 
ing doubt upon one of the primary ratiocinative processes.” (p. 259.) 
I confess to much admiration for the literary gifts of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and in proportion to my admirationjwas the astonish- » 
ment with whi¢h.} jerused: the wetis I have cited. Apart from 
all questién ‘of ‘the truth or-falsehood of the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Concéption, I was quite at a loss to understand how belief 
in it could be said to involve a denial that a ‘‘ certain event”— 
evidently the generation of St. Mary—‘ took place in accordance 
with laws"—physical laws, of course, are meant—‘ exemplified 
in all similar cases,” and rendered the believer ‘a scientific 
sceptic in the strictest sense.” 

After careful consideration, I am driven to the conclusion that 





me, and distinct from my own cgo. Whether from education, 
habit, or otherwise, since once I assured myself that the actuai 
order of nature logically implies a Creator, I have come to feel as 
conscious of His existence as of yours whom I am addressing,— 
that is, in addressing Him, whether in momentary or deliberate 
thought, Iam no more able to feel a doubt that I am speaking 
to an actual being than that I am now writing to one. I feel 
this, but I doubt whether my feeling has any value whatever as 
evidence of the truth. It may be due to the duality of the brain. 
The second person in all our apparent relations of consciousness 
with a mind outside our own may really be the second and less 
active half of the brain. 

For my own part, I have known for at least ten years past that 
the left side of my brain is the working one. I am always, or 
nearly always, conscious of a certain not very confortable sensa- 








Mr. Leslie Stephen does not know what the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception means. It means not that the Blessed 
Virgin was begotten in a different manner from the rest of man- 
kind, but that from the first moment of her existence, in gremio 
matris, she was full of grace; that truly and naturally the 
daughter of Joachim and Anne, she was, in the words of the Bull 
‘* Ineffabilis Deus,” ‘in primo instanti sux conceptionis, singulari 
Omnipotentis Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christi 
Jesu, Salvatoris humani generis ab omni originalis culpe labe 
preeservatam immunem.” ‘This is, beyond all doubt, the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, but it is clear that Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has no notion of this, and that he imagines the doctrine 
to teach that the conception of St. Mary was miraculous, like 
that of her Divine Son. 

I am well aware that it is not considered necessary for the 


tion there, just as of my limbs. I suffer much from head-ache, | Tdinary Protestant controversialist to know anything of the 


almost always confined to and invariably originating in the left theological system which he impugns. More than & 
side of the head. I am conscious, as I have said, at the same | quarter of a century ago, Dr. Newman, in his inimit- 
time of a non-eyo always present, so that I never feel alone, , able way, described how “a country gentleman, . Navy 
This non-ego represents to my consciousness what Socrates captain, a half-pay officer, with time on his bands,’ would 
called his demon. Like the demon, it never originates an idea. / undertake “to teach the P x his own religion.” * He 
Its operation is always negative and corrective. In moral ques- ] has not studied our doctrines, Dr. Newman continues, “he 
tions, especially when action is required, it anewers to what is| bas not learnt our terms, he calls our theological language 
popularly called conscience. Bt it serves also as an intellectual | J4™S°D, and he thinks the whole matter lies in a nutshell ; he is 
conscience. It snubs all my favourite theories, political sympa- | ©V¢F mistaking one thing for another, and he thinks it does not 
thies, and intellectual passions. It insists on the other side of | signify.” ‘These words are as wae a description now of the 
every question, not argumentatively, but, as it were, instinctively, | average Exeter-Hall assailant of Popery as they were when they 
and is never biased by—scarcely seems to share—my strongest | Were written. But Mr. Leslie Stephen belongs to another class 
and clearest convictions. I might easily infer from these | of disputants, and surely it is not unreasonable to expect that so 
phenomena that it is really an invisible personality outside my- | accomplished a writer should take the trouble to ascertain what a 
self, but for two considerations. First, the active half “or whole doctrine means before he uses it to point an argument. Nor do 
t, | I think it would be unfair to adduce his ready acceptance of what 


of my mind is clearly inherited in the main from one paren | ' , . 
while this demon seems to share somewhat of the more judicial |! am told is a vulgar error, with regard to the particular dogma 


character of the other, though not the opinions. Secondly, when | in question, as an instance of the credulity of sceptics.—I am, 


really asleep or really awake, I am always clearly conscious of my | Sir, &c. 
Sextry House, Ely, September 3. 


own individuality. But at the moment of waking, especially when | W. 8S. Linty. 
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LORD BURGHLEY AND 'THE LADIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me space for two or three short extracts 
from the Women’s Suffrage Journal of this month, illustrating the 
kind of representative who seems to satisfy our Conservative 
county electors, and suggesting the reflections to which such an 
incident naturally gives rise in women’s minds :— 

‘The successful candidate” (for North Northamptonshire) 
‘¢ was Lord Burghley, a young nobleman, who sums up his quali- 
fications in these words” [which you quoted not long ago, and 
other utterances which you commented on at some length], ‘‘‘ Itis 
said | know nothing of politics. Well, probably I don’t.’” 

‘A deputation from the National Society for Women’s Suf- 
frage, including Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd and Mrs. M’Cormick, 
waited upon Lord Burghley at his hotel in Wellingboro’, and was 
introduced by the Rev. Mr. Willis, vicar of All Saints. Mrs. 
Scatcherd briefly urged the claims of women-householders to the 
Parliamentary franchise. Lord Burghley, in reply, said, ‘I am 
interested in this question, but not as you wish. You want to 
give women the same rights as men; I don’t. I married an 
heiress myself, and do not want her to have as many rights as 
I have. I like her to stop at home, and give me her counsel, 
when I ask her for it.” - 

‘‘ Tt is easy,” concludes the journal from which 1 have quoted, 
‘‘ to imagine the sense of indignant shame and humiliation ex- 
perienced by thoughtful and earnest women, in the reflection that 
measures affecting their dearest interests are confided to the irre- 
sponsible control of legislators of the calibre of the newly-elected 
senator. We do not know whether the men of North Northamp- 
tonshire are very proud of their representative, but at least they 
have had the satisfaction of voting in his election, and they are not 
disfranchised, as women are, because of their presumed mental 
and moral incapacity to choose fit persons to govern the country.” 

Will you, Sir, in a case in which the interests of the Liberals’ 
and of the women’s cause are alike concerned, and in which both 
classes suffer a like humiliation, permit an expression of feeling to 
one who has the honour to belong to both.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Snore. 





GUINEA-WORMS IN WATER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Noticing the letter of your correspondent Joseph John 
Murphy in your issue of September 1, we beg to inform you that 
we have lately sent a large consignment of ‘silicated carbon ” | 
filters to Madras. 

Professor Wanklyn, in his experiments in filtration referred to 
in the Times of Monday, used a filter of this manufacture, and | 
expressed a decided opinion that it was impossible for any germs 
to pass through the filtering-medium.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Tue Smicatep CARBON Fitter Compaxy. | 





often with a couple of other dogs in company, and with good 
things to eat going freely round. But what I want to impress 
upon you, Sir, is that this duty was strictly self-imposed. 
Another instance of unusual sagacity in Wagga—and which is 
irresistibly comic to on-lookers—is the practice of a method he 
has discovered for ascertaining the whereabouts of friend or foe 
in the forest, while he himself is almost lost in the tall bracken or 
heather. He squats hastily on his haunches, and stretching his 
neck to its utmost limits, takes a rapid but thorough survey of 
the neighbourhood, and having thus ascertained and mastered his 
bearings, makes off at full speed in the desired direction. On one 
occasion, when even by this means he was unable to gain his 


purpose, he jumped on to the trunk of a fallen tree, and from # * 


this elevated position looked round over the tall undergrowth, 
with the air of one who has overcome a serious difficulty. 

At dinner-time—and this is his pet wickedness, of which no 
discipline or experience cures him—he gives way to most unseemly 
and impatient indignation against the waitresses for serving 
every one but himself and his canine companions ; and doubtless 
in the behalf of these latter, as well as for the sake of No. 1, 
seeks to stimulate these maidens to a recognition of his require- 
ments by snapping periodically at their ankles. When these 
polite attentions can no longer be endured, Wagga is 
borne aloft by a long-suffering but just master, and pushed 
between the rails of a gallery at one end of the dining. 
hall. There, at first, he sits in a sulky silence, his 
soft, silky, fat little back presented to view (Wagga 
always artistically foreshortens himself in these moods) ; when, 
however, the company below has ceased to laugh at his discom- 
fiture, or make him the subject of their remarks, he turns about, 
and assuming a highly cheerful and sociable expression of face, 
evidently takes a friendly part in the interchange of thought 
going on below, his exquisitively soft and shapely little paws 
and his intelligent little nose protruding from between the gallery- 
rails. One word more and I have done. Wagga never growls, 
unless roughly played with, and so exactly does he regulate the 
severity of his tones to the severity of the discipline he is under- 
going, that a skilful player on this live instrument can get any 
degree of power or softness from it which he requires, modulat- 
ing the sounds as he likes, down to the gentle cooing murmur of 


| a comfortable baby subsiding into sleep. Trusting you will not 
| 


“sky ” this little sketch of Wagga Wagga, I am, Sir, &c., 
Ix Loco Macisrri. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY’S MISCELLANIES.* 


Mr. Mortey has reprinted from the Fortnightly Review several 
essays. He has revised and enlarged them; he has added one or 


a two other papers, and the result is this volume. ‘The subjects are 
WAGGA-WAGGA. | not quite unconnected. A review of M. ‘Taine’s Les Oriyines de 
(To Tax Epiron OF THE “ SPEctaTon.”] | la France Contemporaine, a biographical essay on Kobespierre, and 


Sin,—Though you could not tire me personally with any number | another on Turgot, form almost one whole ; and no fewer than 


of anecdotes of dogs, yet it has struck me that non-dog lovers | three essays devoted to Mr. Mill survey his character and work 


must sometimes be inclined to grumble at the devotion of so | from almost every possible aspect. Furthermore, these Miscel- 


much space in the paper they value so greatly to matters canine. | 
Nevertheless, I feel that it would be gross injustice to my present | 
beloved little companion to deny him fame and immortality from | 
any unmanly fear of your in*canine readers. 

Wagga-Wagga, then, is, I fear, not thorough-bred, but oe 
bably for that very reason more beautiful and intelligent than 
those whose blue-blood has no infusion of new blood. He has 
a thick, silky, curly, grey coat, with a collar of jet-black hair, and 


a wicked little auburn moustache on the end of his knowing little 





grave spirit. 


lanies have at least this not unimportant bond of union,—they all! 
relate to subjects most interesting to an interesting mind; 
they all deal with weighty themes, of moment to our times, in a 
Mr. Morley here, as in all his writings, sets an 
example to his literary brethren by disdaining to bend his talents 
to frivolous and intrinsically poor, even if attractive, themes. 
He stands erect; never puts his pen at the service of 


any but what he conceives to be a worthy as well as 


true cause ; and holds himself aloof from the modern conception 
of the man of letters as a sort of purveyor of a subtle luxury,— 


nose. He huntsall day-in the New Forest with a little companion, | ; 2 . 
Punch, a rough, yellow, through-bred Scotch terrier, captivat- | # sublimer kind of Italian warehousemen. He himself has shielded 


ing by qualities that endear, without shining, in a manner that _ Mill from criticism, on the score of his “disgust at the sim- 
would warrant a trespass on the attention of the public in his | sehen 4 rp insignificance of most of our social intoroourse. pa 
behalf. Wagga-Wagga is the property and constant companion | #8 48ke¢ us to observe with pleasure that in Mr. Mill’s case ‘‘ to 
of a gentleman devoted to art, and very early in his career assumed | extraordinary intellectual attainments was added the gift of a firm 
voluntarily very onerous duties. Tis master, leaving his work one | #24 steadfast self-respect, which unfortunately does not always 
day and retiring to some distance to eat his lunch and smoke a | 8° er them.” We may apply to Mr. Morley’s own work his 
pipe under a tree, was surprised to see Wagga lie down near | pepe? 43 rase, and ~ | that it fom everywhere one of the sarest 
his camp-stool, instead of accompanying him, and though wist- . ¥ among our literary men, firm and steadfast aelf-reapect. 
fully following his master with his eyes and a pathetic look, e must say more to Mr. Morley’s honour, in order to speak 
never offering to move. From that time he has constituted him- | {lly our mind. There is an elevation about every page ; we are 
self the anxious guardian of easel and stool during all absences of | °4'Tied to altitudes where the breezy air is good to breathe. 


their owner, and it is touching to see his faithfulness when per- | Though erroneous and one-sided, as we conceive, in many ways, 
haps a large and merry party are laughing and talking not far off, 





* Critical Miscellanies. By John Morley. Second Series. Chapman and Hall. 
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‘though harsh and unjust in many of their judgments, the essays, 
asa rule, touch the very high-water mark in English criticism. 
There is decision and force in them. Each question is decided 
by appeal to clear fundamental principles. His canons of criticism, 
alike whether philosophy, morals, or literature is in dispute, are 
held with knowledge of adverse views, and profess to have their 
pillars sunk deep in the lower strata of fact. We are not going 
to heap extravagant words of praise on this volume; but where, 
with all its shortcomings, shall we find among the men who now- 
a-days try, sentence, and sign the death-warrants of books and 
philosophies, and who banish into the obscurity of exile, or call to 
higher thrones and principalities of thought than ever were theirs in 
life, the dead monarchs of the mind, more judicial gravity, more 
scrupulous reference to durable and solid benefit, as distinguished 
from what is evanescent and superficial? If the prisoner is found 
guilty, as we conceive, sometimes in opposition to the evidence, 
there is at least the form of a trial, according to the common law 
of literature. 

And yet true judicial impartiality is absent. Mr. Morley has anti- 
pathies, violent antipathies ; and when one of the objects of his 
dislike comes across his track, he shakes off the philosopher, flies 
to arms, and indalges in a bout of cudgelling with most unfeigned 
good-will. He inculcates literary charity, and he practises it to 
all, except those whom he dislikes. The paper on Macaulay comes 
at once to mind, as a sample of this seva indignatio, which may 
help to make good poetry, but is anything but an assistant of the 
critic. ‘The remarks were written before Mr. Trevelyan’s biography 
of his uncle saw the light, but that is of no consequence. We do 
not much marvel that Mr. Morley says in a note that having read 
the biography, and examined his criticism in the light of it, ‘‘ Iam 
well pleased to find that not an epithet needs to be altered, so 
independent is opinion as to this strong man’s work, of our esteem 
for his loyal and upright character,” because the spirit which could 
have penned this angry caricature of Macaulay was not likely to 
be influenced by any further light as to the nature of the man. 
But why should Macaulay come in for round abuse, and be 
treated as if he were no better than Mr. Hepworth Dixon? We 
could not expect Mr. Morley to be closely drawn to a writer who 
never knelt to his idols, who was of opposite temperament to him in 
every respect, and who was, to be frank, lacking in the very organ 
of speculation. We anticipated that he would judge with coldness 
and asperity Macaulay’s frigid, inadequate, Whig view of life, 
and that he would rate rather cheaply a historian who despised 
philosophies of history, and who aspired not much higher than to 
realise ‘Thucydides’ conception of his art. But Mr. Morley has 
a genuine liking for literary merit in itself, and how comes it 
that he should blind himself to everything but Macaulay’s 
faults, and should brandish them in the public gaze with a cer- 
tain exulting ferocity? He talks about Macaulay’s ‘‘ hectoring 
sentences and rough, pistolling ways.” ‘‘How poor is the 
rhythm of Macaulay’s prose,” he says in one place; ‘ grievous 
garishness,” ‘‘stamping emphasis,” ‘‘ overcoloured tropes,” 
‘exaggerated expressions,” ‘‘unlovely staccato,” ‘‘ untempered 
crudity,” ‘* vulgar gaudiness,” are some of the epithets hurled at 
him, in the course of a few pages. Mr. Morley will not allow 
Macaulay the secondary merit of being a genuinely picturesque 
writer,—it is ‘‘ only the literary picturesqueness, a kind of infinitely 
glorified newspaper reporting.” There is little but hard words for 
Macaulay’s intellectual character. Heis charged with a fondness 
for vulgar effects, and even with worse predilections. ‘The wine 
of truth is in his cup a brandied draught, a hundred degrees 
above proof, and he too often replenishes the lamp of know- 
ledge with naphtha instead of fine oil,”—a strident sentence, 
which, we venture to think, exemplifies “the untempered 
crudity” of which Mr. Morley has been speaking. Is not 
this quite one-sided, a harsh judgment, springing from in- 
difference to the real work, limited, but important, which 
Macaulay did? Does not Mr. Morley lose patience with him, 
and despise him because he is silent about the things of which Mr. 
Morley’s favourite authors talk most? ‘A man of letters, in an 
age of battle and transition like our own, fades into an ever- 
deepening distance, unless he has while he writes the presenti- 
ment of the eve,—a feeling of the difficulties and interests that 
will engage and distract mankind on the morrow.” And so, be- 
cause Macaulay was not of a speculative, critical cast of mind, 
and because he had nothing to say of the problems which perplex 
the souls of his contemporaries, he is to be swiftly forgotten! As 
if those who plunged into the thickest of the battle, and 
bore the deepest impress of this age of transition, were likely 
to be most acceptable to posterity; as if it were not often 


made the man of letters fare’ the better with those who 
remember not the petty sorrows that have been, and the 
little whims of by-gone days. We are not seeking to place 
Macaulay on any of the topmost pinnacles of eminence. But 
let us be just enough to own that with all his faults—so easy to 
signalise—he must always occupy a memorable place in our 
literature ; that he has shown new capabilities in the language for 
lucidity and conciseness ; that he chased from the common English 
tongue much pompous indirect and abstract phraseology; and 
that a man who was the faithful minister of constitutional liberty, 
and who has done as much as any of his countrymen to make 
‘them proud of and interested in their worthiest heroes, is not to 
be scurvily treated or put down as an adventurer who has been 
moving in soeiety above him. 

The essayon ‘‘ Turgot” is probably about as complete a biography 
of the illustrious Minister as we have in English. We have taken 
the trouble to compare it occasionally with M. Foncin’s essay on 
Turgot, and have found in it the essence of all that is contained in 
that great magazine of information respecting Turgot. If there be 
any notable omission, it is this, that Mr. Morley scarcely interests 
himself sufficiently or proportionately in the economical labours of 
Turgot. Mr. Morley is so absorbed in the contemplation of 
his hero’s relation to the French Revolution, that he takes no 
due reckoning of Turgot’s work as an economist. 

** Robespierre” is an animated narrative, so animated as to 
inspire us with the hope that if Mr. Morley ever thinks of writing 
any large history, he may succeed in a remarkable way. It takes in 
the main the view of Robespierre’s character to which opinion is 
slowly settling down ; that his viciousness was rather a thinness of 
soul, incapacity to feel or know anything really grand or generous, 
or let us add, to be the monster at heart he is popularly represented. 
But why should this grotesque and acrid bit be interpolated ?— 
‘**Condorcet, the youngest of the intimates and disciples of Vol- 
taire, of D’Alembert, of Turgot, was the first to sound bitter 
warning that Robespierre was at heart a priest. The suggestion 
was more than a gibe. Priest is the mystagogue in office ; his 
own authority is bound up with the prosperity and acceptance of 
his holy wares ; he holds the necessity of an intervener and in- 
terpreter, and that intervener is himself; his spirit has no elasti- 
city, no pliancy, no spaciousness ; it stifles and is stifled. Deci- 
dedly Robespierre had the sacerdotal temperament, its sense of 
personal importance, its thin unction, its private leanings to the 
stake and the cord ; and he had one of those deplorable natures 
that seem as if they had never in their lives known the careless 
joys of a spring-time.” ‘The consideration of the three pieces on 
Mr. Mill would lead us far afield, and into the discussion of very 
profound differences of conviction; but we cannot help referring 
to a btief lecture on ‘‘ Popular Culture,” which contains some of 
the best things uttered about education in this generation. 

Mr. Morley has said in these essays so much about style, that he 
will not be surprised that his readers fix their eyes intently on 
his own. Of the critic of style, Mr. Morley has said that he “is 
not the dancing-master, declaiming on the deep, ineffable things 
that lie in a minuet. ‘Ile is not the virtuoso of gerundives and 
supines. The morality of style goes deeper than dull fools sup- 
pose.” Precisely so; we would put gerundives and supines aside. 
We would in passing bear witness to the richness and music and 
the subtle tones of Mr. Morley’s style; we would say next to 
nothing of its tendency to indulge in sluggish abstract terms, such 
as ‘‘the corporate spirit,”—of some dubious words, such as ‘‘ ripost” 
or ‘‘ equivoke,”—or occasional leaden verbal combinations, such as 
‘‘to translate action into the phrases of revolutionary policy.” But 
a word as to “ the morality of style ;” in other words, the question 
of its perfect truthfulness. Mr. Morley writes beautifully as a 
practised artist ; he can give touches of austere poetry to the most 
desolate ideas ; he puts into the mouths of human souls hymns of 
joy, while he leaves them alone on the waves of a shoreless ocean, 
and bids them hope nothing from the stern stars above or the 
awful darkness around. He talks at times a quasi-spiritual and 
mystic language. He speaks with a certain unction of the grace of 
humility, and sometimes utters the sentiments of d’Holbach in the 
language of Rousseau. ‘This is not our conception of ‘the 
morality of style.” If we must accept the brief, stunted destiny 
indicated to us in these pages, if the race of men fall and wither 
like the leaves, let us have the courage and truthfulness to say so, 
and let us not try to hide from ourselves the void into which 
ourselves and our highest hopes must plunge, by words to which 
nothing really corresponding exists. If we must espouse a 
philosophy of despair, let us do so with forms of words which 
shall ever remind us that we take it for better or for worse. 





the case that seclusion from the tempests of the time 
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| seems exaggerated, we believe it is because the success of the work 
| in this direction has been so complete that the need for it has been 
J : J : a ° | forgotten. But in considering Dr. Campbell's view of it, we must 
We have in our first notice of this Memoir aimed mainly at a | remember that he regarded it from the point of view of splem 


general view of the common characteristics of a small knot of | Scotchman brought up in the strictest reverence for the Bible 
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JOHN M’LEOD CAMPBELL.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 


teachers whose influence has been as similar as their characters 
were diverse. In attempting an estimate of a single member of 
this group, we undertake a task of greater difficulty. 

However, the critic of these volumes may at once point out 
the quality most characteristic of him whom they pourtray. ‘ Dr. 
Campbell,” says a critic (II., 337), ‘‘ was one of the most just 
of men,” and there are very few pages here which do not supply 
evidence for that verdict. How rarely could it be passed, by an 
impartial judge, on the hero of a religious biography! The most 
rare of virtues will not indeed seem very much more common in 
one region than in another, but we fear that no atmosphere is quite 
so unfavourable to it as that of the religious world. All strong 
and vivid convictions, it must be confessed, tend to conceal from 
him who feels them those delicate shades of purpose and will in 
other minds on the appreciation of which justice depends. We 
are disqualified for seeing evil in those who share, and good in those 
who oppose, belief in truths which we feel importantand unquestion- 
able. Noone would have had more of this kind of excuse forinjustice 
than the subject of this memoir, few have ever surmounted the 
temptation so entirely. These records of his life stand almost alone 
as a religious biography in which we can hardly discover one un- 
candid, presumptuous, or hasty judgment.t Yetit was not from want 
of being placed in those circumstances in which men are tempted 
to be harsh and presumptous. Dr. Campbell was at the very opening 
of his career as a preacher turned out of the Church of Scotland for 
preaching doctrines which its authorities declared to be unsound. 
And the ministry which so penctrated the hearts of his hearers, 
that on one occasion a shoemaker insisted on serving him unpaid, 
was pursued under the shadow of heresy. Something has been 
lately said in these pages concerning the natural tendency of the 
victims of persecution to exaggerate its importance and mistake 
its dangers, and it would be well for them to consider the 
warning. Perhaps those who wish to be just to persecuted men 
may more profitably remember what we believe to be quite as 
true, that nothing to which the word “ persecution” can by any 
possibility be applied, is without its sting. From without, the 
distinction and its advantages may seem to make up the whole 
result, as far as it is worth a sensible man’s notice. From 
within, it all looks very different. ‘The curiously disproportionate 
sense of importance, as it seems, which almost everybody has pro- 
bably observed at one time or other in the indignation or morti- 
fication of even the humblest person at some stigma upon him- 
self, is not the expression of the unreasonable egotism of this or 
that individual ; it marks rather the failure of human sympathy 
to enter into the keenness of wounded feeling, when that 
which is known as truth within the soul is received as error 
without. In the case of Dr. Campbell, we believe this trial 
took its mildest form. There is no attempt in the book to make 
him out a martyr. ‘‘The years which followed his deposition,” 
we are told, ‘‘ were those of his greatest activity as a preacher ;” 
and his character was not one to expose him to any bitter feeling 
under censure,—it was entirely free from any morbid element, and 
it was somewhat self-sufficing. The shafts of ecclesiastical con- 
demnation were repelled by the armour of a profound belief in 
his Gospel, and a certain belief in himself. But we may 
rely upon it that there are joints even in that armour through 
which many a wound may be received that is quite unsuspected 
by those who watch the arrows fly. And however natural would 
be an anticipation of the opposite result, experience forces on us 
the conviction that for all but a very few these arrows seem not 
only to wound, but to poison the spiritual nature. It was one 
who had the excuse which has made the gentlest men exaggerated 
and bitter, of whom we can say that he was from first to last 
unswervingly just. 

We will take one instance of this clearness and largeness of 
moral view, inwhich, among those with whom we naturally compare 
him, he stands almost alone,—his letter on first reading Bishop 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch. We have no intention of 
disguising our own view of this much-abused book. Though we 
think many of its particular criticisms, and even principles of 
criticism, narrow and mistaken, the book seems to us to have 
made an impartial historical study of the Old Testament for the 
first time possible to the mere English reader, and if this claim 





* Memorials of John M'Leod Campbell: being Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 

t If we could efface the two concluding lines of I., 66, we should make the 
exclusion absolute. 





There were certainly none among Bishop Colenso’s bitterest assail- 
ants who would have recoiled from his conclusions with more entire 


| protest of their whole being than the man who wrote of it ag 


follows :—‘‘I am quite unable to see how a man should fee] 
called at so terrible a risk to disturb men’s historical faith, unless 
he saw some element of eternal truth to be involved. But 
indeed, I expect when he has gone through the task which he 
has set himself, and we know all his thoughts, that it 
will appear that these matter-of-fact errors, as he con- 
ceives them to be, have infused some evil element into 
our thoughts of God.” (He means, of course, that this 
must be Bishop Colenso’s view.) ‘‘If it be so, this has not 
been to him a question of discretion or wise reticence, but some- 
thing far more serious, involving not arithmetical or physical 
difficulties merely—though these he puts forward first—but what 
he feels to be moral and spiritual difficulties.” How many men 
who believed what Dr. Campbell did believe about the Bible 
could have written that in 1862? In his anxiety to be just to a 
person who was doing, according to his own view, the gravest 
harm to the cause he had most at heart, he arrests his judgment 
till he ‘* knew all the thoughts” of the person whom the religious 
world in England and Scotland was then so eagerly and clamorously 
judging, and prepares himself to recognise a moral vindication for 
one whose work was, in his view, an assault on what he felt most 
precious. We cahnot recall a passage from the whole history of 
controversy which strikes us as so perfect an exhibition of candour, 

While in the personal character of the object of this memoir the 
most eminent quality was that which is so seldom united with 
a keen sense of the invisible world, this sense of the invisible was 
with him absolutely and unremittingly overpowering. The 
common view of religion, as a particular theory about the origin 
of things and the ultimate issue of things,—this intermediate 
phase remaining much the same under all theories,—is made im- 
possible to those who confront a spirit like his. To him the 
most unquestionable realities of this present life were not the 
laws of physical science and all their attendant certainties. He 
dwelt among certainties which, covering the surface of thought as 
absolutely as any truth of physical science, penetrate into that 
world of moral experience which, in supplying knowledge with 
what may be called its third dimension, makes it something so 
different as almost to need another name. In learning that the 
world goes round the sun, the mind takes in at once all that the 
words convey. The truth is not one that can be known more 
decidedly at one time than at another. But the truths implied 
and illustrated in this memoir are believed with conviction vary- 
ing with the moral experience of the person who believes them. 
They have, no doubt, an aspect for the intellect, they may be made 
subject for propositions and inferences, they may be brought 
under logical formule, just as anything else may. But they have 
another aspect, as expressions of actual experience, as descriptions 
of the scenery in which some spirits permanently abide, as records 
of those laws the contact with which makes up the most real, the 
most unquestionable part of their history. ‘These are laws not in 
the sense in which law is the creation of Parliament, but in the 
sense in which it is the principle of Nature. They are manifested 
alike in the orbit of history and the sphere of the individual 
human spirit, and may be known with a knowledge which, while 
it is less adequate than the knowledge of physical law, is far more 
penetrating. They lack, no doubt, the kind of certainty which 
belongs to physical knowledge; for the conviction which cannot be 
transferred to another mind apart from some moral influence is 
different, as a feeling within the mind, from the conviction which 
can be thus transferred. ‘The realities which we must know, if 
we know them at all, as something surrounding us on every side, 
something deeperand higher than any words which aim at describing 
it, can be communicated only by bringing other minds into our own 
spiritual position, and unveiling to them the spiritual scenery 
which from another point of view they rightly pronounce invisi- 
ble. And as the difference between the effort of transferring 
some small object from hand to hand, and performing a long and 
arduous journey, is only a feeble type of the difference between 
the effort of intellectual demonstration and such a representation 
as may bring the heart and conscience within reach of spiritual 
realities, so we must not wonder that the certitude of science is a 
matter tested by this easy commerce, and the conviction of faith 
something that by its side seemsincommunicable. ‘This conviction 
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relates to that which so far strains the capacities of language and 
of logic, that in uttering our dim conceptions we must often 
approach the edge of contradiction, and be fearless as to the 
hidden juncture of truths each of which lays hold of us in its 
separate strength, and between which we can see something like 
opposition. And in this fearlessness the man who dwells among 
invisible realities will often seem to the man who dwells among 
phenomena, to neglect the tests of truth. 

Will he have much to say to sucha one? We have admitted 
that none of the men whom this memoir recalls had anything to 
say to those who are asking the question which torments so many 
minds in our day,—Have we any grounds of conviction except 
those we reach through the senses? ‘To unite the actual and 
immediate discernment of the spiritual Cosmos in which such 
spirits dwell with any such capacity of entering into the point of 
view of those who deny its existence, that those mere faint 
shadows and adumbrations which it casts upon the world of the 
visible may be pointed out, is not impossible. One teacher who 
has this power is still among us. But no endowment of genius, 
we believe, is quite so rare. The power to lay hold directly on 
that which is, must almost always, we should imagine, be attended 
by incapacity to represent the object of this direct appre- 
hension to those who can conceive of it only as that which 
may be. We should all feel that absolute faith in the perfect 
integrity of any one, for instance, was a positive disqualifica- 
tion for tracing out such signs of this integrity as could be estab- 
lished in the face of hostile prepossessions. Dr. Campbell could 
never have confronted the great problem of our day as the divid- 
ing line between two worlds of thought, or felt its solution the 
preliminary to intellectual coherence and spiritual repose. Ile 
mixed too much, in his latter years, in the world of thought not 
to know, in a certain sense, that it was so. He knew it as we 
know that war is going on now in the East, as something which 
interested him, but which was a long way off. The gradation of 
certainty, according to the belief characteristic of our own day, 
begins just where his deepest certainty left off. He would have 
said that all that he himself heard and saw was less certain, in the 
deepest sense of the word, than things with which he came in 
contact neither through the ear nor the eye; that whereas the 
senses formed the avenue to a world subject to perpetual change, 
and conceivably to destruction, there are capacities of discern- 
ment within us, the objects of which are felt to be unchangeable 
with the same certainty with which they are perceived to exist. To 
the intellectual man of our day these appear as the mere capacities 
for dreaming, and between two people who differ as to the ulti- 
mate test of certainty, there is not much to be said, though we 
must add that what little is to be said is important. But no one, in 
his generation, who was without the rare power to enter on this 
ground came so near a true estimate of the issue involved as Dr. 
Campbell. To impose a check on the critical power, and leave the 
intellect in a merely receptive condition, is supposed to be easy only 
because the aim being rare, the consciousness of failure is rare also. 
It was the effort of Dr. Campbell with reference to every form of 
thought with which he came into contact. The thoughts which, 
to his estimate, were fullest of error were a claim on him for this 
patient, disinterested examination, ‘seeing how many-sided 
truth is, how a strong hold on truth in one region has caused, 
by reason of our narrowness, inability to see it in another.” 
(II., 257.) How seldom has any one been aware of that limita- 
tion who knew also that ‘he that would have sight added to 
hearing would not be introduced into so new and strange a region 
as we would feel brought into, if there was a corresponding addi- 
tion of knowledge of the spiritual to our knowledge of the physi- 
cal,” (II., 234.) The two sentences taken together contain, if 
not the answer to the problems he was coutemplating afar off, at 
least a complete moral equipment for dealing with them. 

We must not close this notice without some attempt at a nearer 
appreciation of his view of that world within which he found his 
home. His most striking characteristic, we have said, was justice. 
He was tender and constant in all the relations of life, his warm 
friendships were the link between family attachments of peculiar 
closeness and a general kindliness which seems to have shown 
no hiatus; but doubtless there are a great many men as loving 
and kindly as he, and we do not believe there are many equally 
just. The world, said Dr. Johnson, had proved more kind and 
less just than he expected it to be; and that, we believe, is a 


general experience. Now, it must sometimes occur to those who | 
‘Eastward Ho! from Southampton to Port Said,” there is 


feel the distinction here implied,—Is this quality, which I may 
miss in the most generous of human beings, really different from | 
love in anything besides those intellectual limitations which pre- 
vent love, in fallible human hearts, from flowing forth in due 


gradation of response towards the varieties of claim presented to 
it? If it is not, there can be no absolute distinction between 
justice and love, and in the absolute being the two must be 
one. If this be so, the whole of our relation to God is typified 
in the relation of a child to its parent ; and this is the view which 
the religious world of our day is most inclined to take. It was 
not Dr. Campbell’s view. While appreciating as much as any 
man this filial element in the human attitude towards God, 
he believed himself to discern another which might least 
inadequately be expressed in the ideal of a Judge. No 
man could have more entered into the sacredness of the family 
bond than he; how tender a son and a father he was these volumes 
bear evidence in every page, but he shrank from calling these 
family bonds, sacred as they are, the only types of that relation 
which must take in the whole of man’s being. Perhaps he would 
have said that there is no right relation in which man may stand 
to man which has not its root in his relation to God. While he 
regarded our life in this world as education, he could not feel that 
the whole account of it had been given when this much had been 
said, or rather the education seemed to him incomplete, if it did 
not contain a hint of something beyond itself. The human race, 
no doubt, was here in its schoolroom, but the lessons it had to 
learn of its relation to God were not exhausted by the know- 
ledge of this fact ; there remained a more mysterious set of laws, 
which concerned man not only as the creature of God, but the 
rebel against Him. To Dr. Campbell's mind, sin was no mere 
falling-short, no mere missing the mark,—it was not something 
which might be removed by the mere pouring in of more light 
and more motive-power. It was a great objective reality, tran- 
scending the distinction of our separate individualities, and 
throwing its shadow on the race. So far as man was truly 
human, he was called upon to enter into a renunciation of 
and protest against something which put its hold on every man, 
and he who was most intensely and typically human carried out 
this renunciation and protest to a length which the intellect can 
inadequately take account of,—which every son of man is called 
upon to take share in to a certain degree, but which he only 
could carry out who, although he was wholly and perfectly 
man, because he was wholly and perfectly man was also more 
than man. In the life and death of Christ, we were called upon 
to discern, not only the type of that which is highest in humanity 
not only the exhibition of that which God desires to see in 
every one, but also in a form more mysterious than the mere 
understanding could confront,—his protest against sin. 

The reader will not, we trust, confuse the attempt to describe 
convictions on such subjects as these with an attempt to pro- 
nounce upon their truth. Yet the critic who has ventured upon 
this ground cannot quit it without expressing his belief that if 
the description appears to possess mere biographical interest, if 
it suggests a mere revival of bygone superstitions, a mere return 
to the delusions of the past, the fault is either in the feebleness 
of the representation, or in the narrowness of a judgment which 
fails to discern the springs of all that is greatest in the thoughts 
and beliefs of the ages that lie behind us. 





THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT.* 


Amp the bewildering mass of books and pamphlets which are 
published at present, dealing from all points of view and in every 
variety of tone with the ramifications of the Eastern Question, 
a compact work, in which the actual condition of Egypt is set 
forth with unprejudiced plainness, and an account of its ruler and 
the chief personages who surround him is given, is of value. Mr. 
de Leon does not address himself to the public with any preten- 
sion of giving them a picturesque book about Egypt, or of telling 
them new things, except in so far as he describes the characters 
and the reigns of the past and present rulers of the country ; 
but he professes to give a photographic picture of the changes 





wrought in the old ‘House of Bondage” by Mehemet Ali 
and his successors; and its true condition, social, political, and 
economical, when the second dawn ‘of a new civilisation seema 
breaking over that portion of the East which hailed the first, long 
ere Greece or Rome had emerged from the ‘ double darkness of 
Night, and of Night’s daughter, Ignorance.” There isa touch of 
pomposity about this exordium, which, happily, extends no 








farther ; the book is pleasantly and simply written, but the author 
might have dispensed with his opening chapters ;—concerning 


nothing to be said that is not mere inevitable reiteration. His 





* The Khedive's Egypt; or, the Old House of rag rte New Masters. By Edwin 
de Leon, ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. London: Sempson Low and Oo. 
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description of the Suez Canal is the best we have read. He states 
the labour question with clearness, and discusses the introduction 
of Chinese Coolies into the country, whose great want is ‘‘ hands,” 
in a light favourable to the proposition which is at present 
under consideration by the Khedive. The Chinaman will 
be happier in Egypt than in any country where he has 
hitherto shown his yellow face; he will hardly stand the 
virtual slavery to which the Khedive’s Government will pro- 
bably try to reduce him, and should the ‘‘ Mongol ants” 
swarm into Egypt, they may bring about a great revolution in its 
history. The ‘‘New” or Fresh-Water Canal is a grand work, 
and may be expected to create, by affording the means of irrigation, 
a belt of fertility along the whole line of its desert course, as it 
has already facilitated the formation of the blooming gardens of 
Port Said and Ismailia, But fertile land without hands to culti- 
vate it is of no more practical value than desert, and these Egypt 
must have, if she be to live, and not die from out of the com- 
peting activities of the world. ‘The equatorial annexations of the 
Khedive, which now form the territory governed by Gordon 
Pasha, have brought him no addition to his labouring population, 
and the position of Egypt in the vital matter of men is thus 
clearly stated by the author :— 

“Egypt is sparsely populated, even for its area of already cultivable 

land ; and of its five and a half millions of inhabitants, one-third of its 
adult male population reside in the larger cities and towns, and are 
not agricultural labourers or cultivators. Cairo swallows up half 
a willion; Alexandria, a quarter of a million, living by petty trades 
or industrial pursuits other than agricultural. The large towns 
of the Delta, which have increased enormously in size and population 
under the present reign, swallow up many thousands more. A rigorous 
system of conscription also drafts largely from the rural population its 
young and able-bodied portion, to perish by disease or battle in Turkey 
or Abyssinia, or become unproductive consumers at home. The stand- 
ing strength of the Egyptian army has been estimated at from 60,000 
to 70,000 men, although recently the Khedive has reduced the cadres 
largely. Tho new acquisitions in Soudan and Central Africa have 
called for, and must still demand, large expeditionary corps, many of 
whom are destined never to return, falling victims either to the pesti- 
lential climate (almost as fatal to the Egyptian as to the European), or 
to the ferocity of the warriors of interior Africa, a race seemingly as 
as untameable as the Comanche Indians.” 
The ‘*heathen Chinee,” who may be safely suffered to over- 
run any land without the least risk either of his standing 
too much oppression, or of his taking it into his head to 
subdue it, is clearly indicated by this state of things. The 
Khedive has declined to import coolies at his own risk and expense, 
as it might prove difficult to enforce contracts with them after 
they were in the country—John Chinaman being a much less 
helpless creature than European colonists have found Polynesian 
natives—but he has been pleased to declare that ‘‘if they 
will come of their own accord, and at their own 
expense, entailing no charge, present or prospective, upon 
his Government, they shall be warmly welcomed, be given em- 
ployment, or should they prefer it, be allowed to occupy and 
reclaim vacant or wild lands, which shall be free from taxation 
for a term of years.” If the latter condition were faithfully 
carried out,—which is, however, more than doubtful,—the 
yellow man would escape tax-collecting by the stick, the normal 
condition of the fellaheen, and would be to the extent of that 
privilege, and the result of his own industry, better off than the 
natives. 

Mr. de Leon has lived in Egypt under the rule of Abbas, Said, 
and Ismail Pashas, and he is well acquainted with the career of 
**The Maker of Egypt,” Mehemet Ali, who, within the memory 
of men yet living, ‘‘ found Alexandria a mass of ruins and rubbish, 
a nest of needy fisherman and pirates, and left it a city; who 
found all Egypt a chaos, and left it a country.” Of these great 
personages he gives a vivid and very interesting description, with 
many a touch of strangeness and dim horror, which lend the 
chapters devoted to them the interest of romance. Of the present 
Khedive he says :-— 

“The three chief passions of Ismail are his passion for real estate, 
his vaulting ambition, which sometimes o’erleaps itself, and his mania 
for building, the latter of which he frankly admitted to me in conver- 
sation a year ago. ‘Every man,’ said the Khedive, reflectively, 
speaking in French, as he always does, ‘is mad on some one subject. 
My mania is for building ;’ to use his own words, ‘ J’ai une manie en 
pierre.’ It will be well for him and for his people should he discover, 
ere it be too late, his two other manias, and set to work to curb and to 
correct them.” 


On the disgraceful subject of Egyptian taxation and the cruelty 
practised upon the unhappy /el/aheen, the author is amply explicit ; 
he admits the truth of the statements which have been made on 
those points, and only pleads in mitigation of the conduct of the 
Khedive that all the responsibility of these terrible things should 
not be laid upon him, because he is the heir to a vicious system, 





and the clamour of his creditors, public and private, has driven 
him almost to desperation, and to the desperate remedies de- 
manded by desperate diseases. Patience and forbearance on the 
part of the sufferers by misplaced confidence in Egyptian finance 
would, in Mr. de Leon’s opinion, be not only merciful towards the 
wretched population from whom only the absolute master of their 
destinies can extort the means of appeasing the uproar, but would 
afford those sufferers themselves the best chance of redress. The 
creditors of Egypt, urges Mr. de Leon, should have sense enough 
to see that no people, however patient and long-suffering, can live 
and work under such treatment as that which the Khedive in- 
flicts upon his subjects. Here is the argument which the author 
urges upon the unlucky holders of ‘‘ Egyptians :”"— 

“The speedy end of persistence in a policy at once so cruel and 

so fatal should be insisted upon, even at the cost of a reduction of 
the interest now paid them out of the sweat and blood of the fellaheen, 
and by impositions, ordinary and extraordinary, which no country or 
people on earth could long endure. Giadly, if he could safely do it, 
would the Khedive diminish the burdens; and his offer to assign over 
his sugar estates to his creditors, and wash his hands of all responsi- 
bility, proves at once his humanity and his sagacity.” 
Would not these qualities be proved more distinctly by some 
self-denial on the Khedive’s part, some restriction in the enormous 
personal expenditure, which at least is his own doing, and within 
his own control? This Mr. de Leon is disposed to gloss over or 
ignore :— 

“Shall Christian creditors [the author goes on to ask], be less 

humane and sagacious than this Mahommedan ruler? Will they make 
themselves responsible before Heaven and earth for complicity in cruel- 
ties and exactions, which sicken even the callous hearts of the Moslem, 
who are, under their constraint, inflicting them? There are quostions 
that the outside world, who are not creditors to the Khedive, will ask, 
and which they must be prepared to answer. For, I repeat, the solution 
of this stern problem rests more with them than with Ismail Khedive, 
who is as clay in the hands of the potter, in the hands of his foreign 
creditors.” 
The list of taxes imposed upon these poor peasant proprietors is 
very sad reading, and equally sad, with an irresistible, odd drollery 
in it, too, is the author’s description of the fellah himself, as the 
traveller sees him,—an amusing, picturesque creature, who seems, 
incredible as it may seem, wonderfully happy, under conditions of 
existence which have for a long time excited the pity and indig- 
nation of the civilised world. The weary story of the successive 
efforts which have been and are being made to set the Khedive’s 
financial affairs in order is told by Mr. de Leon with so much 
clearness and spirit that it ceases to be wearying, and his sketch of 
the various foreign influences which have modified Egyptian 
society of late years, and are steadily working a great change in 
its fabric, a change which will rapidly tell upon the course of the 
history of the country, is interesting. There is a great deal of 
life and colour in this amusing and instructive work, whose 
writer knows well how to lend to his statement of facts the relief 
of picturesque description and illustration, by historical, national, 
and individual traits of conduct, life, and character in Egypt. 





THE LIGHTER MAGAZINES. 
Tus is, with one exception, a featureless month among the Lighter 
Magazines. Much which we expect to find in each of them, accord- 
ing to its kind, in the ordinary course, we do find. ‘The inevitable 
Conservative crow, long drawn out, from Blackwood at the end of 
the Session, and the vituperation of Mr. Gladstone, which is as the 
breath of life to that magazine, as to certain of our contemporaries, 
are, for instance, present and in full force. Where, however, we 
look for something to relieve the monotony of this too familiar 
performance, we find only flavourless matter. The fourth number 
of the series of papers upon ‘‘ The Storm in the East” treats of 
the check to the Russian advance, and discusses the prospects of 
the war with smug exultation of pro-Turkish sympathy, but dis- 
courses upon the use which Turkey may be expected to make of 
her successful defence after a fashion which proves that the writer 
has not got at the root of the matter. ‘‘ She has had,” says the writer, 
‘‘avision of Tartarus, which will surely make fire-insurance her first 
thought, if she is ever permitted to wake again. She has felt the 
heavy disabilities entailed by exclusion from the European family, 
and must be satisfied that old-world Mahommedanism is utterly 
incompatible with maintenance of that place in the world to which 
she pretends.” While the notion is entertained by the would- 
be instructors of the public that Mahommedanism is, like the sects 
into which Christianity is split up, a “‘ religious opinion,” suscep- 
tible of modification, and to be influenced by expediency,—a 
system, not a faith ; a mode, not a vital principle; an actuating 
motive to which such an epithet as ‘‘ old-world ” can be applied, 
instead of the central life which accretes to itself the constituents 
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of the external body of Islam, all theories concerning the followers 
of the Prophet will be equally plausible, equally baseless, and 
equally unprofitable for discussion. An article called ‘‘ A School of 
the Prophets,” founded on the Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen 
and the Memorials of John M‘Leod Campbell,—two books which are 
the most remarkable among recent contributions to ‘ religious 
biography,”—strikes us as rather chilly. The author, disclaiming 
the point of view of a disciple or worshipper, tells us he has 
sketched these two interesting men from without rather than 
from within :— 

“Tt is an unfortunate thing,” he writes,“ that letters on religious subjects 
should be, in general, so devoid of those indications of character and scraps 
of personal history and recognisable human feeling which give all their 
charm to letters of every other kind. It will always remain a mystery 
to the greater part of the world how the other part can write, privately 
between one individual and another, such pages upon pages of abstract 
remark, definition, and description. Perhaps, when religious matters 
aré tho subject, it is less wonderful and terrible than when the talk is 
of literature and philosopby, as has been seen in some modern examples ; 
but we fear, in any case, that our mind shrinks, with a sense of utter 
inadequacy, not only from any effort to comprehend the matter of them, 
but to understand the greater mystery how they can be produced at 
all.” 

That is true ; but to any one with the eyes to see, Mr. Erskine’s 


beautiful and remarkable character was plainly written on many 
of these letters. The writer sketches with more warmth and 
vigour the character and career of Dr. Campbell, of whom Dr. 
Norman Macleod says :—‘‘ He was the best man, without excep- 
tion, I have ever known. His character was the most perfect 
embodiment I have ever seen of the character of Jesus Christ.” 
There was little beyond his exquisite goodness, according to this 
writer, to know of the apostolic Minister of Row,—of himjwho 
always saw the souls of those he loved, and had before him the 
vision of their eternal life. Our readers are aware that our 
own opinion is very different. A curious contrast to and 
commentary upon this article may be found in Fraser, under the 
title ‘* Modern Prophets.” The writer of the latter differs en- 
tirely from the writer in Blackwood, who, commenting upon the 
extinetion of that school of the Prophets of which Mr. Erskine 
and Dr, Campbell were examples, thinks that the rebound from 
modern materialism is more likely to be ‘‘to the rigid force of 
fanaticism than to any finer system.” The writer in Fraser con- 
demns theology as utterly if not so contemptuously as he con- 
demns atheism, and gives a clever and humourous account 
of the several ‘‘systems” of Tyndall, Huxley, Haeckel, Clifford, and 
Harrison. He is very funny about Mr. Ilarrison’s denunciation 
of the wish for personal survival, as ‘‘ gross, indolent, and selfish,” 
and about the war between the Scientists and the Comteists; he 
translates the worsbip of the ‘* New Supreme Being” into ‘* Man in 
the Aggregate, and (for you and me and everybody) Death forever,” 
and declares that, being invited to rejoice in the idea that he will 
soon be dead, but that other people will be alive, he cannot comply 
with the invitation. This article is vigorously written; it isa 
clear, common-sense protest against the dogmatism of science in 
human affairs, and the attempt of philosophy to persuade human 
beings that when they aspire to their birthright, immortality, they 
mean eternal death. Jraser is certainly the liveliest of the Maga- 
zines this month. Mr. Boyd's essay, ‘‘ Of Vulgarity in Opinion,” 
is very amusing, and contains some choice anecdotes ; the plea- 
santest perhaps is that of ‘‘ the great Chalmers,” when Moderator 
of the General Assembly, reading his prayers from a manuscript, 
deftly hidden in his cocked-hat. ‘Phe parson of the numerous 
initials must needs wind up with a moral sentiment,—it is only 
that ‘‘the most slighting mention may be made of a fellow- 
mortal, and yet no malice be implied in the speaker or offence 
taken by those depreciated.” ‘The inevitable platitude is, in this 
case, merely for the purpose of introducing the following anec- 
dote :—‘* What is your fare ?” was asked, a little while ago, of the 
driver of an omnibus which had conveyed four mortals to a little 
railway-station. ‘A shilling for the lot,” was the prompt reply, 
with a sharp glance at the persons indicated. ‘The ‘ lot” con- 
sisted of Canon Liddon, the Earl of Strathmore, Mr. Malcolm 
MacColl, and one anonymous obscurity. The ‘anonymous 
obscurity,” we presume, was “ A. K. H. B.” 

Professor Seeley, in Macmillan, endeavours to waken us up by 
a remonstrance, which we believe to be entirely just and called 
for, against our heinous ignorance of and indifference to the modern 
history of Prussia and Germany. He does not ask us plainly 
whether we are not ashamed of ourselves, but he proves, in his 
own clear and trenchant style, that we ought to be; and more- 
over, he puts so much of the history which he wants us to study 
into his very interesting paper as almost to persuade us that we 
should like to know all about it, if only he would be so kind as 
to write the whole history himself. The present paper has been 





“‘ suggested” by the “* Memoirs of Prince Hardenberg,” edited 
by Leopold von Ranke, and we suspect—from the point of view 
of the general reader—that the memoirs (which consist of 2,000 
pages in German type) will not be much more generally read be- 
cause it has been written, for Professor Seeley has a marvellous 
method of compression, and writes history, as he acknowledges 
Germans do not, “in a dramatic or epigrammatic style.” We 
have the pith of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” plus a good deal of kindly scolding 
from the Professor, much persuasive demonstration of the interest 
of events and individuals, several brief pen-and-ink portraits, some 
admirable criticism, and asummary of the two movements, legislative 
and popular, which effected the transformation of Prussia between 
1807 and 1813, which is like one of Macaulay's pictures of an 
epoch. ‘This chapter has commonly been thought uninviting,” 
the Professor confesses, but he hopes we will all conquer that 
prejudice, and go honestly for German history. He acknow- 
ledges that hitherto we have had some excuse for neglecting 
German politics, because the Germans themselves bestowed no 
attention upon them, and he puts the general attitude of the Eng- 
lish mind towards German notabilities in a very happy sentence : 
—* We picture to ourselves,” he says, ‘* Goethe, Schiller, Schleier- 
macher, Kant, Hegel, not with any background of public insti- 
tutions or public affairs, but as if they moved like heavenly 
bodies in an empty sky.” Mr. Wallace gives, in the first part 
of a work on “‘ The Colours of Animals and Plants,” a very inter- 
esting theory of the protective uses of colour in birds and in- 
sects, and though he goes on into strictly scientific detail, he 
begins this paper with a beautiful sketch of the glory, the variety, 
and the delight of colour. Miss Phillimore gives us a clever 
article on the Italian Drama, concluding with a brief sketch of 
the career of Goldoni, who was deprived of his pension by the 
Revolutionary Government of France and left to die in want, in 
1793, at the age of eighty-three. It was a wonder they did not 
send him to the guillotine, with Malesherbes and Lavoisier, as 
‘‘ useless to the Republic.” 

We are bound to believe that the supply of tales in our Maga- 
zines is regulated, like other supply, by demand; so that there 
should be two serial novels, a short story, and a recommenda- 
tion of a charitable institution in a narrative form, in the Corn- 
hill, is no doubt according to the public taste. ‘ For Percival," 
the second of the serials, begins admirably, with a captivating 
girl heroine, and a very clever situation. Looking at the pile of 
magazines before us, and knowing them all to be “ popular,” we 
can but admiringly wonder at the readers who can keep in their 
memory from month to month the developments of Mr, Blackmore's 
“ Erema” in Cornhill, of Mr. Payn’s “* By Proxy ” and Mrs, Lynn 
Linton’s ** World Well Lost” in Belgravia, and of Mrs. Edwardes’s 
‘* Blue-Stocking,” and Miss Mather’s ‘“‘ Cherry Ripe,” in Temple 
Bar. Mr. Justin MacCarthy’s ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope,” in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Young Mus. 
grave,” in Macmillan, have, respectively, no rivals; but even 
Blackwood has gone over to the multitude, and its readers 
have to remember where they left off in August in ‘Mine 
is Thine,” and how it fared last month with ‘ Pauline.” 
As it would be absurd to pretend that any reviewer could keep 
all these in his head, and unjust to pass any opinion upon the 
progress of them, unless he could so keep them, we make no 
comment at present upon the quality of the fiction which occupies 
so prominent a position in periodical literature. 

In the Cornhill we find a dainty essay by Mr. Dowden, on ‘‘ Some 
French Writers of Verse, 1830-1877,” in which, it strikes us, the 
author is peculiarly happy in his description of Victor Hugo, as 
grandiose when not grand, as sometimes reminding us of Paul 
Veronese and sometimes of the Musée Wiertz. ‘The paper gives 
us quite a new notion of Leconte de Lisle ;*‘ Le Sommeil du 
Condor ” thus commented is a treat. Mr. Dowden is, we think, 
too lenient to what he regards as the want of ‘‘ sanity, or at least 
serenity,” of Baudelaire ; we should call the characteristics of that 
poet by a harsher name. ‘‘ Meditations of a Hindu Prince and 
Sceptic ” is a very remarkable poem, and forms the exception to the 
featurelessness of the magazines to which we have already referred. 
The Prince asks that awful question of all the ages, which seems 
to oppress the heart and trouble the mind of ours especially :— 

* All the world, I wonder, in lands that I néver have trod, 
Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and the steps of a God? 
Westward across the ocean, and northward ayont the snow, 
Do they all stand gazing, as ever,—and what do the wisest know ?” 
He recapitulates the creeds of his countrymen and the hopes of 
his race with simple pathos; he speaks of his kinsfolk and their 
gods :— 

“ Ever I watch and worship; they sit with a marble face.” 
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He appeals to the great conquering race,— 


“Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from the uttermost 
sea? 

The secret, hath it been told you, and what is your message to me? 

It is nought but the-wide-world story, how the earth and the heavens 
began 

How the gods are glad and angry, and a deity once was man. 


I had thought, perchance, in the cities where the rulers of India dwell, 

Whose orders flash from the far land, who girdle the earth with a spell, 

They have fathomed the depths we float on, or measured the unknown 

main,— 

Sadly they turn from the venture, and say that the quest is vain.” 

So the Prince, whose own gods are dumb, and who finds that the 

Christians proclaim the Gospel of the kingdom with an uncertain 

sound, is left to the old haunting question and wonder whether 

indeed there be nothing in the heaven above but,— 

“The wind that shall scatter my ashes, and bear me to silence and 
sleep, 

With the dirge, and the sounds of lamenting, and voices of women who 
weep.” 

No extract can do justice to this fine poem, in which the haunt- 

ing, yearning dread and sadness of the heart, full of the mystery of 

life, is set forth in exquisite verse, and invested with a most 

convincing personality. 

In the Gent/eman’s Magazine we find an account of a visit 
by an English traveller to the African chief Secocceni, a 
personage who has materially affected the destinies of South 
Africa, as it was he who made war against the late ‘Transvaal 
Republic and drove back its forces. The journey was a hard, 
but interesting one, the account of it is very well worth reading, 
and the writer gives some novel and valuable information respect- 
ing the terrible ‘‘ horse-sickness,” which comes next to the 
tsetse-fly as a heart-break to African travellers and would-be 
colonists. 

We are glad to observe that the Dublin University Magazine is 
once more well to the front among periodicals. This month it 
contains an article on ‘‘ Indian Anomalies,” which is evidently 
written by a person who knows his subject,—no light praise, when 
the topic is India, An interesting sketch of Mr. Henry Irving’s 
career (accompanied by an excellent portrait) is injured by a 
little too much zeal. If Mr. Irving has been assailed by calumny 
and envy, they have harmed him too little to be worth that 
notice on the part of others which it seems he has never taken of 
them himself. His panegyrist is plus royaliste que le roi. 

The St. James's Magazine is strangely fidgetty about its cover. 
Here it is out ina new one. We can récall to mind three pre- 
ceding covers, and the odd thing is that they were all pretty. ‘The 
new one is the least so, Three serial stories occupy the chief 
places in its pages (on very fine paper and in excellent type) ; and 
an able paper on the Marstons—father and son—forms the tenth 
of the critical articles on ‘*OQur Modern Poets,” which have 
attracted some attention during their publication. The children’s 
department in the St. James’s is excellently conducted, and a 
speciality of the magazine which deserves commendation. The 
two sixpenny magazines, the Argosy and the Charing Cross, are 
equally liberal in the matter of fiction, two stories appearing in 
each. Charing Cross is pretty to look at, and would be pleasant 
to read, if it were not for what it calls its poetry. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Hon. Miss Ferrard. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.” 
(Bentley.)—This is a clever, original, and in certain portions of ita 
powerful novel; a decided advance in constructive skill upon “ Hogan, 
M.P.,” which was, we think, the author’s first work of fiction. We 
find in it a good deal of a saturnine kind of humour, and touches 
of sudden, unexpected picturesqueness which lend it a singular attrac- 
tion, in addition to that of the uncommon scene of the story, which is 
for the most part laid in Galway, a region unknown to the novelist and 
the novel reader since the old ‘* Harry Lorrequer” days. The actuali- 
ties of Irish life, and the oddities of Irish society, though only in the 
unfavourable and the ridiculous aspects of them, figure in this story as 
they figured in its predecessor, and are as forcibly presented. Thus it 
will be seen that Tie Hon. Miss Ferrard has certain merits of no ordi- 
nary kind, that it is not a novel to be included among the ephemera 
of the season; yet it is not one which the general reader will appreciate 
so highly as the critic who looks at it as a literary achieve- 
ment. It is not an agreeable novel; the persons concerned 
in the story do not awaken any vivid interest, at the best, while 
certain among them, and those not the least cleverly drawn, are dis- 
tinctly disagreeable. The girl heroine—the Hon. Helena Ferrard—is a 
rough, wild, beantiful, sulien, and as we think, impossible person, 


and her brothers are simply savages. A more repulsive home-picture 
|has not been painted since “ Wuthering Heights,” but the author 
of The Hon. Miss Ferrard avoids the ferocity, if she does not 
attain the strength of that famous nightmare among novels. The 
chief success of the book is the episodical love of the Englishman, who 
thinks to do great things for his Irish estate, for the beautiful, untame- 
able Irish girl; its chief failure is the brief visit of Helena to Bath, 
The elder Misses Ferrard are very feeble, and the “ situation” wants 
stringing-up. We can accord unqualified praise to Cawth, the 
old Irishwoman from the north, who is the servant, the tyrant, the 
protector, and the defamer of Lord Darraghmore and his family. 
This character is marvellously well drawn; the idiom of the old 
woman’s speech, the violence of her temper, the eager bitterness of her 
censure of Helena and the brothers, the cunning with which she con- 
ceals their malpractices by which sho herself is a gainer, withal 
her shrewd, ungracious, arbitrary, faithful service are depicted with 
ability and grim humour. The book has its political side, and 
here it is admirable, but just a little too contemptuons. Of the Home- 
rule movement we think as the author thinks; of the national-educa- 
tion system in Ireland we hold a different opinion, believing it to be 
valuable and effective. We have read all she says of both, and of the 
social condition of her country, with interest, with admiration for her 
talent, but with some regret for the use which she makes of it in certain 





directions, 

Studies in the New Testament. By F. Godet, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Neuchatel. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Thanks are due to Mrs. Lyttelton, 
the translator, for introducing to English readers this valuable con- 
tribution to theology. Dr. Godet’s first essay, on “ The Origin of the 
Four Gospels,” seems to us the least weighty part of the book, as his 
critical reasoning is often inconclusive and unsatisfactory. When he 
ascends into the higher regions of theology, as in the studies on the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, his insight is always profound, and 
his teaching weighty and suggestive. Both these essays are worthy of 
a very careful examination. To most readers the most interesting part 
of this volume will be the “Essay on the Apocalypse.” Here, as 
elsewhere, as a critic of the letter, Dr. Godet is sometimes weak, and 
we pass by his examination of various theories which have been held 
on the interpretation of this book. He himself insists strongly that 
the book is to be regarded as a prophetic poem, and that therefore a 
minute interpretation of its details is entirely superfluous. Thus the 
first ‘six seals represent not each of them a special event, but cate- 
gories of judgments by which God in all ages supports the preaching 
of the Gospel.” The history of the Church, from the writer’s age to our 
own, is indeed given in them, though particular events are not pointed 
out. “ Edification,” says Dr. Godet, and we heartily agree with him, “gains 
infinitely by this method. Curiosity is the only loser.” The leading 
idea of the Apocalypse, according to Dr. Godet, is the vast import to the 
world, through all time, of the Jewish nation, for both good and evil. 
This key to the interpretation of this difficult book has, if we remember 
rightly, been employed before, by Professor Maurice, in his “Lectures | 
on the Apocalypse,” though the thought was worked out in a very 
different way. Dr. Godet presses this view to rather astonishing con- 
clusions, somewhat at variance perhaps with his principle that the 
Apocalypse is more a poem than a book of prediction, and we can 
hardly go with him in this part of his criticism. 

Marlay Castle; a Novel. Edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., &c. (Remington.)—That some additional attention should 
be accorded by the novel-reading world to a story which announces 
itself as “edited” by Sir Garnet Wolseley is not surprising, neither 
are we astonished to learn that the gallant officer, who figures on the 
title-page of Marlay Castle less creditably than he is in the habit of 
appearing before the public, was generally believed to have written the 
novel himself, but wishing to feel his way to appreciation in the new 
path to glory, to have modestly announced himself as only the editor 
of Marlay Castle. The adoption of the supposed office of editor does 
not segm an unlikely expedient for a man but slightly acquainted with 
the business of literature, and yet so well known to the world by a far 
different reputation. We have been, therefore, surprised by the state- 
ment, made with an air of authority, by a weekly journal, that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley never saw the story, which is written by a lady- 
relative of his, until after its publication. The ‘ editing,” by an 
eminent man, of a silly novel, which is no more silly and only a 
little more ungrammatical than scores of other novels which pass 
muster every season, is nothing to be blamed, but that the “ editor” 
should have no knowledge of the book is much to be regretted. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has really written a book, on matters which he under- 
stands, and it has been published. He must have some notion of what 
is meant by “editing,” he must be aware that the statement that he 
had “ edited” Marlay Castle was intended to convey that meaning to 
the public, and put forward with the purpose and expectation that it 
would influence favourably the sale of the book. If the authoritatively 
made statement of our contemporary be well founded, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has allowed himself to be made an instrument for the perpe- 
tration of one of the flimsiest tricks of the bookselling trade; if it be 
not well founded, then Sir Garnet would have acted with truer kind- 





ness towards the author by advising her to resist the temptation of 
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print, by yielding to which in the present instance she has not made 
herself famous, while she has made him ridiculous. 


Only a Love Story. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Hurst and Blackett. )— 
A very pretty, very sad love story is this which Miss Hardy tells us, in 
her latest and best novel. We are glad to observe the progress she is 
making in constructive skill, and we acknowledge that this is one of 
the few novels which must be forgiven for not ending well. It ends 
nobly. Its heroine is one of those who learns to do without happiness, 
but instead thereof finds blessedness. There is a great deal of interest 
in the plot, and the characters—we recognise one or two portraits among 
them—are firmly drawn and consistently developed. 


Portry.—The Old Palace—a Retrospect; with other Poems. By 
the Lady Charlotte Blount. (Chapman and Hall.) “The Old Palace” 
is Kensington Palace, and Lady Charlotte Blount publishes her verses 
about it in order to counteract the effect of the “Greville Memoirs.” 
She must not be too sanguine about the result. Even good verses find 
few readers, and what are we to expect from such a couplet as this, 
about the sentinel at the Palace-gate ?— 


“ He, mostly speaking, twice or thrice each day 
Presents, as yalty drives past that way.” 


Nor shall we much regret the ill-success, for our author, too, can be as 
bitter as Mr. Greville on occasion.——Saint Christopher, with Psalm and 
Song. By Maurice Baxter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This isa volume 
of verse on sacred subjects. It fails in expression rather than in thought, 
which we not unfrequently find with some power and breadth. “A Wise 
Virgin ” may be noted as a poem of more than average merit. We may 
quote a short piece which, with more mastery in execution, could have 
been made really excellent :— 
A GIFT. 
“She brought her box of Eastern scents, 
The oil perfumed His feet ; 


To others ‘twas five hundred’ pence, 
To Him a worship sweet. 


The prieoned incense filled the air, 
The box was cast aside, 

The winds have borne the ~ red where 
They preach the Crucii 


And who regards the on jar? 
* Forgotten * is its doom. 

The incense shall exhale afar 
From Joseph's garden tomb. 


Such gift we, too, would bring to Thee, 
And if the box must br 
Accept the offering thus set free, 
The suffering for Thy sake.” 
——Voices from the Lakes, and other Poems, by the Rev. Charles D. Bell 
(Nisbet), suggests a comparison to which they are not equal. The 
blank-verse tale, ‘‘ Wilfred Ray,” in particular, suggests poems of a 
similar kind by Wordsworth. But Mr. Bell, though he has a story to 
tell, and might tell it well enough in prose, is quite unequal to writing 
blank verse, which becomes very flat and tedious in his hands, His 
thyme is better; and some of the devotional poems are melodious 
and pleasing in expression. Such is ‘‘ Night and Morning,” if we except 
one stanza, which deals not in the best taste with a subject never to be 
touched, if touched at all, in poetry, except in the most solemn way. 
The “ Hymns” are not successful. They are not sufficiently concen- 
trated, and they are without the fire without which the hymn becomes 
mere verse. St. Malo’s Quest, and other Poems, by John Adams 
(Henry S. King.) Among the “ other poems” is one which obtained 
the “Newdigate Prizes for English Verse” at Oxford, the subject 
being “Prince Charles Edward after the Battle of Culloden.” 
Newdigate Prizes, it is needless to say, are not proofs of poetical 
genius, but they indicate a certain skill in expression and power of 
versification. These Mr. Adams certainly possesses. He shows them 
in “ The Sepulture of King Gerrain,” which is, perhaps, the most finished 
piece in the volume, as far as form is concerned. We may mention 
another also deserving of praise, “ The Death of St. Columba.” ———vems, 
by E. L. Floyer (Griffith and Farran). Here we have one of the 
volumes of verse not unfrequent in this age of general culture, which 
might be the first steps in a real poetical career, but which commonly 
lead to nothing more. ‘The Two Voices,” where the life of peace and 
the life of struggle are set forth and contrasted in voices of the country 
and of the town, shows no little power. We quote a few stanzas from 
“ Hidden Things ” :— 
“Oh, to leave behind the things material ! 
Oh, to know the secrets of the Unseen! 


Ob, to find the types of thi ethereal, 
In the dreams that are and that have been ! 
Oh, to rise above earth's gloom and sadness! 
Oh, to see the beauty stil] unshown ! 
Oh, to feel the joy of perfect gladness, 
And to know God as ourselves are known ! 
But such knowledge cometh not to mortals, 
And we turn again to bidden things, 
Waiting till we pass earth's narrow portals, 
Till eternity such knowledge brings. 
Still in life bright glimpses flash and lighten 
All across the night of patient love ; 
Ever as we toil they beam and brighten, — 
Leading to unclouded light above.” 


——We must be content with mentioning Visionary Rhymes, by J. Brown 
(James Reid, Glasgow) ; John and Eva: a Tale of Lower Dereham, by 
Frances Hughes; Lhe Old, Old Story, with Illustrations, by H. J. A. 
Miles (W. W. Gardner); and Heart to Heart, by the same author and 





by George Noble Plunkett (Mullany, Dublin); Llewelyn: a Tragedy, 
by A. E. Carteret (Remington); Rhymes and Chimes, by S. Colquhoun 
(Macmillan); The Weirwolf: a Tragedy, by William Forster (Williams 
and Norgate); Cesar in Egypt, Costanza, and other Poems, by Joseph 
Ellis (Pickering); Poetical Recreations (Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson, 
and Co., Edinburgh); and Stormsworth, and other Poems and Plays, by 
the Author of “Thy Gods, O Israel,” &. (R. Washbourne.) ——Of 
translations, we may mention Songs and Hymns of the Earliest Greek 
Christian Poets, by Allen W. Chatfield (Rivingtons) ; and Zhe Bride of 
Messina, translated from the German of Schiller into English verse, by 
Emily Allfrey (Triibner). 

We have received Lippincott’s Magazine, The Congregationalist, The 
Month, The Irish Monthly, Catholic Progress, Victoria Magazine, The 
Ladies’ Treasury, Good Words, Sunday Magazine, All the Year Round, 
Sunshine, Golden Hours. 
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ALARCON. By James Mew. 

On Giants. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

NAPLES: ITS BRIGANDAGE, &¢. By T. A. Trollope. 
HANS HOLBBIN AT HIS EASEL. By Charles Pebody. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Price One Shillivg, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA, 
No, 131, for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTEN 
By Proxy. By James agg Tilust. by A. He onkins, 
On SOME ASTRONOMICAL MyTHs, By R. A. Procivc 
THE SToRyY OF A PATRON SAINT. _ByG. Eric Mackay. 
WITH THE TiDE. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
ENGLISH OPERA. By H. Barton Baker. 
SUMMER QUARTERS; AS ADVERTISED, AND IN REALITY. 
NEVERMORE. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
Tse GHout. By Richard Dowling. 
QUIPS AND ORANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. 
THE WORLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLEOPS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“There has certainly been nothing so good as this 
study ever written on the Bronté’s; and as a piece of 
critical analysis, it must be placed very high.”— 
Athenzum. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 
Chastelard, a Tragedy, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads, fcap. 8vo, 93. 

Notes on Poems and Ballads, 8yo, 1s. 

William Blake, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8yo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies, crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus, a Tragedy, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican, 8vo, 1s. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 

“A thoroughly readable and clever novel, full of 
various interests—judiciously brought together and 
skilfully sustained—rich in incident, movement, and in 
strokes that show knowledge of character and close- 
ness of observation......The novelis fresh and healthy, 
and there is amusement to be derived from every 
chapter of it.”"— World. 





OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


A RIA DN €E. 


By OUIDA. 


Crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. | BASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS, | STRATHMORE 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'S | _ SHOES. 


GAGE. SIG 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN nN WINTER CITY. 


Small 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 

“ Mr. Senior is a keen observer, and combines with 

a fine picturesque touch a quaint and efficient 
humour. All these qualities come out in a most 
attractive manner in this delightful volume.,..... Pre- 
eminently a bright and breezy book.”—Nonconformist. 


Small 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
2s 6d each. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. , The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. AN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW & the LADY. 


*,* Also, an Illustrated Litrary Edition, at 6s per vol. 











CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


GERMAN, who graduated last year 

at Marburg University, in Modern Philology, 
and has a fair knowledge of English, wishes for a post 
as TEACHER of the GERMAN LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE in a School or Family.—Address, Dr. 
AUGUST FLEOK, Fulda, Germany; or for further 
particulars, E. L. VAUGHAN, Eton College, Windsor. 


EV. S. B. JAMES seeks, as Curate, 
Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford or Dublin, for easy 
Classics, and offers £150 a year, with board and re- 
sidence.—Address, Northmarston Vicarage, Winslow. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in the 
Country. who has had much experience in con- 
nesiog with Hig) clus Liberal Papers, asa Writer of 
Leaders, Sessivaa ud Yearly Summaries, and 
Reviews, is prepared to accept similar work on reason- 
able terms.—Address, “A. B.," Spectator Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


y ANTED, a Clergyman or Minister to 

act as GENTLEMAN SUPERINTENDENT, 
in Jarge Hydropathic Establishment in the Midland 
Counties. Must be married, or a widower between 
thirty and fifty years of age, and able to give first- 
class references. One to whom comparative rest and 
attention to health, rather than salary, is an object 
preferred. —Address, Ww. J: nt 20 Market 
Place, Mauchester, up to S 


EEDS GIRLS’ “HIGH mona 
Miss LUDLOW, with the sanction of the 
Council, receives as Boarders Young Ladies who 
attend the Classes at the Leeds’ Girls High School, 
and superintends the r¢ aration of their Lessons. 

Terms for board, uineas per annum. This 
includes everything ee medical attendance. The 
terms for the School Ouuree are from 12 to 18 Guineas 
per annum, according to the age of the pupils. 

The School Course provides a thorough education, 
and includes instruction in Latin, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Drawing, and Olass Sing- 
~~ renee Music and Dancing are the only 


“N NEXT TERM commences on the 24th inst. 
Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, Leeds. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE,—in the 
Arts, Science, and Law Department, on the 2nd 
October; in the Medical Department, on the Ist 
October; and in the Evening Classes, on the 15th 
October. 

Candidates for admission must not be under 14 
years of age, and in the Arts and Seienee Department 
those under 16 will be required to pass a preliminary 




















Art—The Lord Ronald Leyeson- Gower. 
Council--George Woodyatt Hastings, Esq. 


Information as to rama and other particujars may 
be obtained at the Offices,1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London ; or City Buildings, Aberdeen. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 
information as to Terms a Scholarships, 

apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM ee 


Conducted by the Misco SUCK AND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 











OWER-STREET SCHOOL f for 
GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 27:h. Fees, Three, Four, 
and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £2048 

year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 144. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G.—Additional 
buildings, including a new House for the Head 
Master, with separate Bed-rooms for fifty Boys, have 
been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas ; 
Board £45 a year.—For particulars apply to the Head 
Master or the Hon. Secretary.—The next Term begins 
on September 19. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarsh oy 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCI ALL, or 
the "SEORETARY, at the Hall. 


ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 

and Miss FLORENCE HILL, receive a tow 

Pupils to educate at their own residence, 14 Notting- 

ham Place, London, W. The school course includes 
the usual English branches, Latin, as 

Music, and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 90 gps 

roe a Next Term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM- 

















examination in English, Arithmetic, and EI tary 
Latin. Prospectuses of the several Departments may 
be obtained from Mr. Cornish aud other Booksellers 
in Manchester, and at the College. 

- HOLME N \CHOLSON, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY. OOLLEGE (London) 
Head Master H. By asron Eve, M.A. 
Vice Master—E. R. Horton, M.A. 

The School will REOPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, September 25th, at 9.30 a.m. The School 
Session is divided into three equal terms, Fee, 
= 8s per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 

erm, 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. A playground of about two 
acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts and a 
Gymnasium, is attached to the School. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North Western, Mid- 
land, and Great Northern Railways. Season-Tickets 
are grauted at half-price to pupils attending the School. 

Prospectuses containing full information may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. _ 


OWDON, CHESHIR 





CHESHIRE. 


A SCHOOL for BOYS, especially with a view to 
their preparation for the Public Schools, will be 
opened on SEPTEMBER 13th, 1877. 

It will be conducted by the 

Rey. H. A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A., 
of Hertford College, Oxford, formerly Macbride 
Scholar; and the 
Rey. A. LAW WATHERSTON, M.A., 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Wrangler). 








The Boys will be made very comfortable, and at the 
same time a high character and style of wurk will be 
aimed at, 

Payment, including all ssary expenses except 
Books, £105 a year. 








Mr. Surridge has had great experience and success 
in preparing Pupils forthe Universities, the Army, the 
Indian and the Home Civil Service. 

Mr. Watherston has been very successfully engaged 
in Tuition, especially with young boys. 

Bowdon is remarkable for its healthiness, and the 
beauty of its situation. 

Arrangements as to travelling will be made, if 
desired, for Boys coming from London. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea: 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts, Chergpe 





fixed and moderate. Table d’hote ay eg on.| = in 


application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, Narth Devon,. 








HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
W—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natpral 
Science. Each Boy has a separate Bedroom. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers, 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 18.—Apply to the Head Master, H. R. 
LADELL, M.A. 





ARROW. — PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 
Heap Master—The Rev. O. H. Tandy, M.A. 
Boys are prepared for the various Public Schools, 
Entrance Scholarships, and other Examinations. 
= For Prospectus, apply to the Rey. C. H. TANDY, 
arrow. 
The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 13th, 1877. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD. —SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LLB. B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool summer 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, MA, 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils ander sixteen, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begiys, Sept, 11, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End.—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
Ist, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at $§ p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Prac- 
tice, 90 guineas in one Regent, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free, The Resident Appoiatments 
consist of five House-Physicians, four House-Surgeons, 
one Accoucheurship ; also two Dresserships and two 
Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 

all parts of the nonere. 

R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all Hurtful Impurities, aid digestion, and 

keep the a ar. Persons who are suffering 
from headache o Lee are particularly recom, 
—— to try PARE S PILLS. They have never 
m knowa to fail in affording immediate relief— 
Seid by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 1s 14d, 28 9d, 
family packets,lls each. Directions with each 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard ; 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Loss Settlemen' 


1782. Prompt and liberal ts. Insur- 
ances effected in ai PC ORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | SOHN J. BROOMFIEL 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 


Seckivier. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bille n ted and collected. 
Money received on deposit, r terms, apply at tho 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E. ©. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDEN _ of all KINDS 
May be provided nst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGE ‘ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual! Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Pr miums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at oo Lap Stations, the Local 
AT 5 PER CENT. 


ts, or 
i” 


64 CORNHILL. LON 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON FINANCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
J AND DEBENTURES 


are now prepared to Issue LAND DEBENTURES, 
bearing Interest as above. 
Prospeetuses and naped: of Appl ication may be 
at th 
BANKERS 

CITY BANK, London and its Branches. 
The ALLIANCE BANK. 
The HIBERNIAN BANK, DUBLIN, and its Branches. 

And at the Offices of the London Financial Asso- 
ciation, 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C.; and through 
any Stock and Share Broker. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500, 000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape — 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of Mf interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED. 
are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srir,—Allow me to ——- my sincere thanks ~s ~¥ skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, wh’ my excellent. Iam to hear 
that Fens have obtained her Majesty's 8 Bagel Letters Patent, to aot what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HuTCHING, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 

















The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were emp) 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtai ted at 3 per cent. only. 
3. ———_ “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
edule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


March, 1877. 
NOTICE 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


A th Sout 























ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
DON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


LONDO 








Wa “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES."’ 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 


P= ARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 

Recommended as “ The most kis bye and agree- 

able balm for the Skin” 

ERASMUS WILSON, one 
(Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.) 

And invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 


Sold by C Chemists and Pe Perta mers everywhere. 


EN TLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens a to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with th 


« GLENF IELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


ONSUMPTION 








Mr. 











and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


FOR PERRY AND C0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


ining 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
— va broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


Pe and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
‘gens 00 well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND 00.8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Smal] Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross, 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through auy Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 
FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS., 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and _— They are very economical ; the: ey give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally eated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The vi arious sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS ond a SON'S. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
and Measieciese of —¥—— SAUCES, 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably 
by their name, beg on cen ind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oa 


1s 6.1 per gross ; 
gross. These 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities 
of health to all nations, of whatever clime. 
bay 3 have given hope, relief, and comfort to millions. 
In irritation and debility, generated by excesses of any 
kind, or in general prostration of the system, their 
effect is rapidly soothing, renovating, restorative. 
They rapidly drive from the system the morbid cause 
of ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine anima- 
tion, health, and vigour. They ly increase the 
appetite, give tone to the stomach, ass 
and impart elasticity to the epi: their essence 
enters the circulation and, carried through its course, 
exerts its cleansing power over every organ. In the 


'e 
Square (late 6 Edwards —— Portman Square); 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each 





lungs they affect most striking converting the Bottle, pre- 
impure venous nao poms enya blood, by which the | pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, pears the label used 
whole fraase is is recruited. 89 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
In neat cloth, with red edges, 16mo, 4s 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA; Passages from the 


Greek Poets. Selected and arranged with Notes by the Rev. Francis St. 
JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Assistant- 


Master at Eton Collego. 


Fifth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


By Henry C. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. 


Elegiac Extracts from 


Catalogues of upwards 
prising the 
Bibliotheca Classica. 
Grammar-School Classics. 


Other Annotated Editions. 


BANISTER, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of | Translations. 


Music. 


This Manual contains chapters on Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint, 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments, together with 


Atlases. 
Classical Tables. 


Books. 


Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination Papers, and a copious Index | 4 nnotated Forei gn Classics. 


and Glossary of Musical Terms. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





FLORILEGIUM POETICUM ; 


EDUCATIONAL WORKs. 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 
Cambridge Texts, with Notes. 
Public School Series of Classical Authors 


Latin and Greek Class-Books. 
Cambridge School and College Text- 
k 


French and English Dictionaries. 
Loadon: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 4, Covent | Garden. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


a Selection of 
Ovid and Tibullus. New Edition, greatly Enlarged, 


with English Notes. By the Rev. PeacivaL Frost, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 
WHIITAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. 


Post free on application. 


Full Classified 


of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS of all kinds, com- 


Works on Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, and 

Higher Mathematics. 
On Divinity, 

History, and 

Topography. 
French C'ass-Books, 
German Class-Bouks, and 
English Class-Books. 
Gasc's French Course. 
Gombert's French Drama. 
Books for Young Readers. 
Bell's Reading-Books, &c. 








MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Bold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, Li London. 
OYAL POLYTECHN IC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
Maiden and the —— Prince, a Musical, gaa 
and Spect written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq. ; A, by Mr. George Buckland.—DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with ene Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
weird, and ineom prehensible Séance. ever witnessed ; 
Guten by the Pulytechnic Medium. — The 
WONDERS oF NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J.L. King.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and 
a under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 
to 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 

© PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 





& 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such eon quality.” — Food, 
Water, a and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid ricb 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the ——- oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 

OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

‘JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


_— “BRISTOL MIXT URE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
ACHOICE COMBINATION OF“ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
e. ans by our Name and Trade Mark. 
and H. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Briet Bristol and Louden. 





AVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ ‘DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure & —- of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Oxygen cc © the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengade's — rt. 

Prepared by © ined, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—8 Idol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 








BRAND and CO.’S SOUPS. | 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and | 


York and GAME PIES; also, | 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURTLE 8 SOUP, and other 





. eccaammnaaes for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL | eanmeaaamaiamaaas 
1876. JURORS' AWAR 


“VERY FINE, FULL satem, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


- INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: © 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica) 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and O©O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at lod London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W 


RUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS P. PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(Limited), 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 423, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made — toJohn White, 
Post-office, ee 


LASTICSTOCKIN NGS, KNEE- CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
As Price 43 6d, 7s 6d, 103,and 16s eich; postage free. 
E'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(Limited), 223 Piccadilly, London. 














NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND _ SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 

Have REMOVED from 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
New and Extensive Premises, 

128 Queen Vicroria Srreet, Sr. Pavts, 
EC. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
Peete by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern. 
ment, the Indian Government, the Culonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 ewt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE rr ON BY UNSKILLED LABDUR. 
OLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
a... and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 











By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Teera a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per 

JOHN GOS) ELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, po matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Strest, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage-free on application. This Catalogue, enlarged to Forty-eight Pages, 
contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 


Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class o 


tion of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 


Modern Books. 


New Oxford Street, London, September 5, 1877. 


Fiction, and ts especially commended to the atten- 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 
“A better constructed story, and a truer relation of 
historical events has rarely been written.”"—Messenger. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 
Durrvus HarpDY. 3 vols. 

“ In every respect this absorbing love-story is worthy 
of its author's powers." —Post. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story."—Post, 


Annette. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ An extremely pretty story.”"—Standard. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. Craik; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M.C. STIRLING. 3vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough Street. 








rMHE GREAT BATTLE of KATSH.- 

TARTAR BAZARDJIK! Being the Telegram 
from the Special Twentieth Edition of the “ Blood 
and Thunder” Gazette. Glorious Turkish Victory ! 
Sedan Outdone! Defeat and Capture of the Whole 
Russian Army by a Turkish Force of less than one- 
tenth of their number! 234,567 Rnssians Killed, 
Wounded, and Missing! The Turkish Army March- 
ing on St. Petersburg! By Sir TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR, 
Bart., M.P. Orown 8vo, sewed, 6d. To which ie 
added :— 

1. Kinglake’s Interview between an Englishman 
and a Turkish Pasha. 

2. Thackeray's Frightful Russian Atrocity—Man- 
ners in the East—British Smoke on the Continent— 
Murder of the Sultana’s Children. 

3. Sala on Glory. 

4. Description of the Sultan at the Opening of the 
First Turkish Parliament, and of the King and Queen 
of the Societies for Aiding the Turkish Wounded.— 
From Truth. 

5. The Russian Atrocities, and Extracts from the 
* Ride to Khiva."—From Punch. 


+ 


THE LATE M. A. THIERS. 





Recently published, in royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE OF 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
By M. A. THIERS. 
Translated from the last Paris Edition, with Notes. 


“One of the most brilliant and dramatic historical 
narratives ever penned.” —Scotsman, 

“One of the greatest historical works of the age. 
The plan is vast and comprehensive.”—Courant. 


Uniform with the above in size and price. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 
By M. A. THIERS. 


Translated from the last Paris Edition, with Notes. 


“The political daring of the book was not less re- 
markable than its literary charms."—Scotsman. 





Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 
London and Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookst alle. 


KIRKE’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, Revised, with 400 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


KIRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, F.ROS., 
Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Com- 
position of the Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on Genera- 
tion and Development, have been wholly or in great 
part rewritten ; and the text has been much altered in 








6. Lessons from the Russians on Refi 

7. The Enthusiastic Welcome by the Bulgarians of 
their Russian Liberators. 

8. The Buckinghamshire Buffoon.—From the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

With a Cartoon, Turkish Recreations, being their 
idea of Integrity and Independence; or, Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity! 

The profits to be given to the Russian, Montenegrin, 
and Roumanian Wounded, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


7” Now ready, price 6d, post free. 
IFE and DEATH: a Reply to the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's “ Lectures on Con- 
ditional Immortality.” By the Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 
To which is added an Appendix, comprising * Three 
Letters tu the Christian World in 1875, by the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, M.A. 
_ London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
rREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


are Price One Penny. 
JIVISECTION, in its MORAL and 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECT. By Mrs. GorDON, 
Author of ‘* Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” &c. 
London: M. WALBROOK, 180 Brompton Road, 8S.W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. No. DOCXLIIL.,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MINE Is THINe.—Part IIL. 
A SCHOOL OF THE PaopHers, 
PAULINE.—Part VIII. 
TRAMPS AND PEDESTRIANS. 
THE STORM IN THE East.—No. IV. 
THE S#SSION AND CURRENT POLITICs. 
SAMUEL WARREN. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
EW BUILDINGS in BERLIN.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44., or by post 
43d.), for Views—Also Margate Aquarium and Con- 
cert Hall—Archwologists in Wales, Essex, Cheshire, 
«c.—Her Majesty"s Board of Works—Current Sani- 
tary Questions—Paris Exhibition—Technical Educa- 
tion—Valle Crucis Abbey, &c.—46 Catherine Street: 
and all Newsmen. 























' many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous 
System. 


About 200 new Illustrations, many of them from 
Original Drawings, have been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TO 
BLUNDERTOWWN 


AND 


BACK. 


1 UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Wi: ouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving or. or small families, 
AY's, 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 





Lately published, Third Edition. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy 
Latin ae a with Complete Vocabua- 
lary. By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., Head Master 
of Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St. John's Col Cambridge ; and the 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head Master of Cargil- 
fleld School, Edinburgh, and late 
Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Professor Alleyne Nicholson’s 
CLASS-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





1, 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
‘or Begi ; Desc: Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. Pith 52 Engeavings, 
8 


2. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. A 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 156 
Engravings, 3s. 


3. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Schools. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood. 6s. 


4. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 732, with 
300 Engravings on Wood. 12s 6d. 


5. 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of 
the EARTH: an Outline of the Principles and 
Leading Facts of Pal logical Sci With 
@ Glossary and Index. Crown 8vo, with 270 
Engravings. 10s 6d. 


6. 
MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, 
for the Use of Students. With a Genera) Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Paleontology. Crown 
8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings. lds. 


A 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Page’s 
TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY & PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With Glossarial Index and En- 
gravings. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


I. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. With Glossary 
of Scientific Terms and numerous Engravings. 
— Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
8 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch Maps: 
— Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo 
28 


Iv. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 
Second Edition. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ws S. BURTON, GENERAL 





FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by —es- 

ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 

LOGUE gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 

Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro Plate. 
a and joy Ware, 

| iding & angi 
Iron and Brass Bedsteatie, 

| Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 


Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, 
Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 


Marble Chimney-pieces, |_ ture, 

Kitchen Ranges, | Dining and Drawing- 

Lamps and Gaseliers, | room do., 

Tea Trays, Urns, and Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
K Turnery Goods, 


ettles, 
Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils. 
Table Cutlery, 
With Liste of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 3° Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4, Newman Street, W.; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's P’ -t 
and | Newman Yard,W. Manufactories : 84 Newman. 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 
8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a. 
small fixed rate. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 

Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
ae 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FRES. 188 STRAND. 











world. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & €0.’S SCHOOL & COLLEGE BOOKS, 





SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 
PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, & 
BALFOUR STEWART. 

“They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their 
instruction, simple in style, and admirable in plan."— 
Educattonal Pémes. 

The following are now ready:— 
CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, 


F.RB.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. 18mo, Illustrated, 1s. With Questions. 


PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, F.B.S., 
Professor of tural Philosophy in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. 18mo, Illustrated, Is. With 
Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Gerxig, F.R.S., Murchison Professor a Cam 
and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. 18mo, Llustrated, 
1s. With Questions. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. 


With numerous Llustrations, 18mo, 1s. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 
R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
i, = 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 1Smo, Is. 


BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.8.I., 


President of the Royal Society. Illustrated, 
18mo, 1s. 
LOGIC. By? Professor Stanley Jevons, 
R.S, 18mo, Is. 


In preparation. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor 


HvXx.ey, F.R.S.; and other volumes. 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY. —ELEMENTARY LES- 


SONS in ANATOMY. By St. George Mivart, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, 6s 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.—POPULAR ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Atry, 
Astronomer-Royal. New Edition. 15mo, 4s 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. — ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae. New Edition, 18mo, 5s 6d.—QU ESTIONS 
on the SAME, Is 6d. 


BOTANY.—LESSONS in ELEMENT- 
ARY BOTANY. With Illustrations. By Profes- 
sor OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. New Edition, 18mo, 


4s 64 
CHEMISTRY.—LESSONS in ELE- 


MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscog, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
lithographs of the Solar Spectra. New Edition, 
18mo, 4s 6d. —OHEMICAL PROBLEMS, adapted 
to the SAME. By T. ZH. THORPE. With Key, 2s. 


CHEMISTRY.—OWENS COLLEGE 
JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. Jones. Preface by Prof. Roscozn, New 
Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


LOGIC, —ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
in LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By 
Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. With Copious Questions 
and Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical 
Terms. New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY. — LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. New 
Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS on the 
SAME, Is 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGIN- 
S. By M. G. Fawcett. With Questions. 
New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELEMENT- 
ARY PHYSICS. By Prof. BALFour STEWART, 
F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram and numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on STEAM. By J. Perry, B.E., Whitworth 
Scholar, late Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. 
With Illustrations, Numerical Examples, and 
Exercises. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 
BEGINNERS. By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. 
Part I. Properties of Sulid and Fiuid Bodies. 
18mo, 3s 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: ELEMEN- 
TARY LESSONS. By Prof. A. GrIkrz, F.R.S. 
Numerous I/lustrations. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

Others to follow. 








HISTORY & LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of “A Short History of the English People.” 


“ Uniformly good and far ahead of any small school 
histories that have appeared before them."—Saturday 
ew. 


SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Bowden. 


18mo, Is. This day. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof A. 


S. WILKINS. Illustrated, 18mo,1s. [This day. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


R. Morris, LL.D. 18mo, Is. 


HISTORY of ROME. By M. Creighton, 
M.A. With 11 Maps, 18mo, 1s. 
By C. A. 


HISTORY of GREECE. 


Fyrre&, M.A. With 5 Maps, 18mo; Is. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 18mo, Is. 


HISTORY of EUROPE. By E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. With Maps, 18mo, ls. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. 


MABAFFY, M.A. Illustrated, 18mo, 1s. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


LYRICAL POETRY. By F. T. PaAtGravs. In 
Two Parts, 1s each. 

GEOGRAPHY. George Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps, 15mo, 1s. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
H. F. Tozer, M.A, 18mo, Is. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, MA. 
18mo, Is. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Pro- 


fessor R. C. JEBB, M.A. [Nearly ready. 


Others to follow. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. 
Payne, M.A. With Maps, 18mo. 
(Jmmediately. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fifth 
Edition, Enlarged, with Maps, I8mo, 3s 6d. 


ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 


Seventh Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 


SCOTLAND. By Margaret Mac- 


ARTHUR. Second Edition, 18: 


ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 


18mo, 3s. 


GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 


18mo, 3s. 
AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With 


Maps, 18mo, 4s 6d. 
Others to follow. 








FORTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 
Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S SHORT 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chrono- 
logical Annals. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 

“To say that Mr. Green's is better than those 
which have preceded it, would be to convey a very 
inadequate idea of its merits. It stands alone as 
the one general history of the country, for the 
sake of which all others, if young and old are 
wise, will be speedily and surely set aside.”— 
Academy. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FrREeMAN, D.C.L. With 5 Coloured Maps. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 63. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Third Edition. 3 vols. extra fcap. 
8vo, 5s each. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in 


a Series of Historical Selections from the Best 


Authorities. Edited and Arranged by E. M 
SEWELL and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s each. 








MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


“BY BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIO and ALGEBRA. 


Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d, 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
HOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
REY, 8s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 


ANSWERS. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. Sepa- 
rately, Part L.,1s; Part IL, 1s. —ANSWERS, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 
For National and Elementary Schools, 18mo, 
Or separately, Part I., 2d; Part IL, 3d; Part 
~~ ae With Answers, 18mo, ls 6d.—KEY, 


EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITH- 
METIC. In Four Parts. New Hdition. 18mo, 
1s 6d. Ditto, with Answers, 18mo, ls 94.—KEY, 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo, 3s. Or Parts I. and IL, 10d each, 
and Part III., 1s.—KEY, complete, 18mo, 6s 6d; 
or Three Parts, 2s 6d each. 


The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITH- 
METIC: its Principles and Application. With 
numerous Examples. Written expressly for 
Standard V.in National Schools. Fourth Edition. 
18mo, cloth, sewed, 3d. 


A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM, 
for School Walls. On Roller, 1s 6d; on Roller 
mounted and Varnished, 3s 6d. Third Edition. 
With a full-length METRE MEASURE, Sub- 
divided into Decim?tres, Centimetres, and Milli- 
mitres. 

Also a SMALL CHART, on Card. 1d. 


EASY LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. 
Combining Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, and Dictation. Part IL. for Standard [. in 
National Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, sewed 9d. 


EXAMINATION CARDS in ARITH- 
METIO. With Answersand Hints. Standards L 
and II., in box, 1s 6d. Standards III., [V., and V., 
in box, price Is 6d each. Standard VI.,in Two 
Parts, in boxes, 1s 6d each. 





BY |. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
KEY, 6s 6a 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 
2s 6d.—K EY, 8s 6d. 

With 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS. Seventh Edition. Urown 8vyo, 
78 64.—KEY, 10s 6d. 


The THEORY of EQUATIONS. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s.—KEY, 10s 6d. 
ATREATISE onSPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Third Edition. Orown 8yo, 4s 6d. 
A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 


With Examples. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ATREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With Examples. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE onthe INTEGRAL CAL- 
eat 9 i Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Third 
Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. With Examples. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
LAPLAOE’S, LAME'S, and BESSEL’s FUNC- 
TIONS. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


RESEARCHES in the CALCULUS of 


VARIATIONS. 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL & COLLEGE BOOKS. 


MACMILL 


PUBLISHED BY 


AN AND CO., 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 


LONDON, 





Greek and Latin Classics. 

LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXT- 
CON. Sixth Edition, Revised and Englarged, 4to, 36s. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from the 
above, chiefly for Use of Schools. Sixteenth Edition, 
carefully Revised throughout. Square, 7s 6d. 

WORDSWORTHA'’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Eighteenth 
Edition. Half-bound, 4s. 

WORDSWORTH'S GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, 
for the Use of Beginners. Fourth Edition, extra 
foap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES and AESCHINES on the OROWN. 
With. Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., 
and W.H. Simcox, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY, Books L to XII. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and J. 
Riddell, M.A. 8vo, price 16s. , 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY, Books L-XII. (for Schools). By 
W. W. Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d. Book IL. Is 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The Plays and Fragments. With 
English Notes and Introductions. By Professor 
Lewis Campbell. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS — OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS—ANTIGONE, §8vo, l4s. 

SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven Plays. 
same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with English Notes, 
&c. By Professor Campbell and E. Abbott, M.A. 


OEDIPUS REX. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, 1s 9d— 
OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 1s 94.—ANTIGONE. 


By the 





Is 94.—AJAX. 2s:—TRACHINIZ. 2s. — 
ELEOTRA. 2s. 

XENOPHON. Selecti (for Schools). With Notes 
and Maps. By J.S. Phillpotts, B.O.L., Head Master 
of Bedford School. Part 1. Third Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, Easy. Selections adapted 
from. With Vocabulary. By J.S. Phillpotts and 
C.S.Jerram. Extra feap. 8vo, 336d. 


SPECIMENS of GREEK DIALECTS ; being a Fourth 
Greek Reader. With Introdnctions and Notes. By 
W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


FIFTH GREEK READER. Part I. Selections from 
Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions 
— By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, as 
applied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflec- 
tions. By T. L. Papillon,M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By John B. 
Allen, M.A., Head Master of Perse Grammar-School, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the same 
Author. Extra feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 


CZESAR. The Commentaries (for Schools). By O. 
E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
The Gallic War. With Notes and Maps. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 64—The Civil War, 
3s 6d.—The Civil War, Book I., 2s. 


CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With Notes. 
By J. R. King, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English In- 
troductions, Notes, and Appendices. By Albert 
Watson, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


OCICERO.—SELECT LETTERS, Text. By the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


CICERO. Selection of Interesting and Descriptive 
Passages. With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. In Three 
Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Each Part separately, limp, 1s 6d. 


HORACE. Witha Commentary. Vol.I. The Odes, 
Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. 
—— M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 

vO, 12s. 


LIVY, Books I.-X. By Professor J. R. Seeley, M.A. 
Book I. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 


LIVY. Selections (for Schools). 
Maps. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Rugby School. Extra fcap,8vo. In Three Parts, 
limp, each 1s 6d. 


PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation and 
Commentary by Professor Conington. Edited by 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE—VIRGIL. 


With Notes and 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, Saeet 
mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Uni- 
versities. By T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed 
mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities, 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, 6s. 
SELECTIONS from BERK ELEY, with an Introduction 
and Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universi- 
yA By Professor A. C. Fraser, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
~ 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. For the Use 
of Schovls. By J. E.Thorold Rogers, M.A. Second 
Edition. 4s 6d. 


Mathematics, &c. 


The SCHOLAR'S ARITHWETIC. With Answers to 
the Examples. By L. Hensley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
4s 64. 

The SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. An Introductory 
Work on Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John 
Ball, Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, 28. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
By Professor Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo, £1 Lis 6d. i 

History. 

SELECT CHARTERS and other ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from 
the Earlies Times to the Reign of Edward I. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Professor W. Stubbs. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 
Its Origin and Development. By Professor W. 
Stubbs, M.A. Vol. I, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. Vol. IL, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRATIVE of 
MODERN HISTORY. By H. B. George, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Small 4to, 12s. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE, down to the Year 1789. 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. Vols. L, IL, and ILL, crown 8vo, 
10s 6d each. 


Physical Science. 


DESORIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.AS. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 28s. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By Professor A. W. 
Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, with 
Solutions. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 

A TREATISE on HEAT. With numerous Woodcuts 
and Diagrams. By Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.O., 
E.R.S. Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY (Labora- 
tory Practice). By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., 
F.R.S., and H. G. Madan, M.A. Series I. Qualitative 
Exercises. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


English Language and Literature. 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING-BOOK, for 
Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. 
Tancock, M.A. Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and EXERCISE-BOOK. 
By the same Author. Extra feap. Svo, 1s 6d, 

An ANGLO-SAXON READER. By H. Sweet, M.A. 
Extra feap. Svo, 8s 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON : a Book for the BEGINNER. By J. 
Earle, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE, By J. 
Earle, M.A. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH, A New and 
Revised Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Giossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. PartIl, From Robert of Gloucester to 
Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). Second Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the 
“ Ploughmans Crede " to the “ Shepheardes Calen- 
der ” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, 
Notes, and Giossarial Index. By W.W.Skeat, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 78 6d. 

The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the 

PLOWMAN. By William Langland. Edited, with 

Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. 

Extra feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST ENGLISH 
WRITERS. With Introductory Notices and Notes. 


OXFORD. 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A. let, 28; The Tempest, 


Is 6d; King Lear, 1s 6d; The Merchant of Venice, 
Is; Ric’! the Second, ls 6d; Macbeth, 1s 64; As 
You Like It, 1s 64. 

CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; 
the Knightes Tale; the Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited 
by R. Morris. Sixth Edition. Extra fap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

CHAUCER.—The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; the 
Monkes Tale; the Clerkes Tale ; the Squieres 
oo. Edited by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra feap. 8¥0, 


CHAUCER.—The Man of Lawes Tale; the Pardoneres 
Tale; the Second Nonnes Tale, &c. By W. Skeat. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and IT. 
Designed chiefly for the Use of Schools. With [n- 
=_— Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. Kitchin, 


A 
Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Book II, Third Edition. 2s 64. 

HOOKER.—ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Book L 
Edited by R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 

BACON.—ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited 
by W. Aldis Wright, M.A.—Second Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, 48 6d 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. CO. Browne, M.A. 
2 vols., Fourth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 6s 6d. Sold 
separately: Vol. I, 48; Vol. IL. 3s. L'Allegro, 3d; 
Il Penseroso, 44; Lycidas, 3d. 

MILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA. With Introduction 
and Notes. By J. W. Hules, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 

DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited by W. D. 
Christie, M.A. Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

POPE.—With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pat- 
tison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. ESSAY on MAN. Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, ls 6d. 
Il. SATIRES and EPISTLES. Second Edition, 2s. 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Liacoin's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. | THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS; the Two Speeches on America. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 

Vol. IL. REFLEUVTIONS on the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 5s. 


COWPER.—Edited, with Life, 
Notes, by H. T. Griffith, B.A. 
Vol. I. The DIDACTIO POEMS of 1782; with 
Selections from the Miuor Pieces, A.D. 1779- 
1783. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 
Vol. If. The TASK: with Tirocinium, and Selec- 
tions from the Minor Poems, A.D, 1784-1799. 3s. 


ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from the * SPECTATOR.” 
With Notes by T. Arnold, M.A. 4s €d. 


French Language and Literature. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENOH 
LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of 
French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Trans! 
into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of tbe 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into English 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition; with a New 
Index. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, &c., by G. Masson. Vols. I. to IIL. 2s 6d 
each; Vol. [V., 38; Vols. V. to VIL, 2s 6d each. 


German Classics. 

GOETHE'S EGMONT. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 
By C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., Professor of King's 
College, London. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of 
Schiller, Introduction, Commentary, &c. By the 
same Editor. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 

LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM: a Comedy. 
With a Life of Lessing, Critical Commentary, &c. By 
the same Editor. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 

NEW GERMAN METHOD. By H. Lange. Vol. I. 
The Germans at Home. 8vo, 2s 64.—Vol. II. Ger- 
man Grammar, 3s 6d. 


Italian Classics. 
DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the INFERNO. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A., 
Assistant-Master in Haileybury College. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


TASSO.—La GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. Cantos 
I—Il. With Introduction and Notes. By the 


Introductions, and 








By W. Y. Sellar, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 


* 
* 


Second Edition. 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 








same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
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Wick Bala 
GENERAL FURNISHING 


M S. 


BURTON, 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock. 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES 


AND PLANS OF THE THIRTY LARGE SHOW 


ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- | 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of | 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the | | 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefally or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Bead or King’s 





Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 

12 Table Forks.....0.00000.++ £110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. we SS Bae } Oe 8 
12 Dessert Forks..... »~ RSs Qa 9 62.2 S 
12 Dessert Spoons wm 43 GCA t L.A SG 
12 Tea Spoons .......00-+0++ 014 0...1 0 0...1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ..... eoeseee 06 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon ......0000+ 06 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0...0 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6...0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife  .......000+ 02 9...0 8 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle ... oe 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter..... 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 0 








£819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 lis. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks...£1 3s per dozen. 
Dessert ,, » « 178 ” 
Tea ” 1» oo 128 ” 
§ ler and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 l5s to £25. 
Dish Covers, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of Four 
to £26; Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 1%s 
to £18 18s the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 61 to 
£15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, from 14s to £5 10s. Cruet 
and Liquor Frames, Electro-Silver, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest Stock in existence of 
lated dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating 
nives and Forks and Carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—Gas 
Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £21 10s. 

Portable Showers, 8s. Pillar Showers, £3 10s to 
Nursery, 25s to 40s. £6 8s. 
Hip, 15s to 38s, Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 12s 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


on e wt SORTS and 








RNS. 
inte Oil Table i. anes Wievoenve . 28 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex = 0.45. sevseeee 148 6d to £6 15s, 
Patent Silber O.sersorecrerererereveree 128 6d to £4. 
Suspending 0 5s 0d to £9. 
Wall DO.rccrrrreresscsererseree 58 6d to 30s. 


French Moderateur Lamps (complete with Chimney 
and Globe), from 8s to £9. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
perfect; but to ensure their proper action, pure 
COLZA OIL is supplied at the wholesale price, 3s 6d 
per gallon. Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each ; 
Chimneys, 6d each ; Cotton Wicks, 4d per dozen. 


if UXOLEUM.—This Oil is for burning 
4 in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
construction. It is a safe oil, free from the objections 
which apply to the Petroleums, and is capable of pro- 
ducing @ very brilliant light at a moderate cost. Is 4d 
per half gallon tin. 


EDSTEADS.—Upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 2ft. 6 in. 
wide, 158 6d each. 

Children's Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to 
| og Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, 


+ atent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 65s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 35s; with set of 

Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the 





three sizes, 62s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the premises, and guaranteed, by WILLIAM 

8S. BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 38 ft. 
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Straw palliasses  ....s0..sescceeee 
Best French alva mattresses., 
Coloured wool mattresses...... 
Best Brown wool mattresses... 
Good white wool mattresses... 
Extra super do. dO. .rer0e 
Superior a ge | ne 
Extra super d0.,,...0se000 
German spring ........0.+ 
Super do., hair staffing . ° 
French mattress for use over 
BPHING ......+0-cc0e0 eoeccoecccccees 
Extra super dO.......cscesee- 
Beds, Poultry, at ls per Ib. eee 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d do. 
Best White do., at 386d per lb. 5 0 1 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s 6d to 14s ; Bolsters, from 
6s to £1 9s 6d; Down Pillows, from lls 6d to 18s; 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS......cc00e00 wee §«Sft. Sft. Gin. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ... 15s 6d 208 6d 248 Od 
Best Polished Pine ......... 2886d 3230d 386s 0d 
Circular 
26s 0d 35s 0d — 
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Mahogany, 
Marble tops...... 


Bést, ditto, Square 
Marble ditto .........--.... 633 0d 70s0d 87s 6d 
DRAWERBS.. 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4 ft. 





288 0d 378s 0d 558 0d 
578 0d 728 6d 958 Od 


+» 7336d 958 0d 1308 0d 
DRESSING-TABLES ......... 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4 ft. 
= — or Oak, pens 
«» 1780d 21s 6d 258 0d 
Bost Polished Pine, ‘do. 253 6d 2980d 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany, do. 45301 478 6d 55s 0d 


WAeeeees, with Sunsiden Trays, and Hanging 


Good Maple or Oak 
Best Polished Pine... 
Best Mahogany ....... 








jpace— 4ft. 4ft. 6in. othe 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 1058 0d tise Od 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine... «+» 1758 0d 190s O04 2008 0d 
Best Mahogany ............... 2308 0d 2558 0d 2908 0d 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch "Pine, &c., in proportion. 
MANUFACTORIES—S4 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews. 


| bg ee ROOM FURNITURE. — 
Mahogany Chairs, onvennt 5 in leather, stuffed 
horsehair ......00000. 38080 3580d 42s 0d 
Mahogany Couches........... . 1058 0d 1458 0d 2108 0d 
Mahogany greeted — telescopic age size 8 ft. 
by 4f6. ....06 = 1358 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 


4 ft. Gin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards ... £903 £10 Os £11 10s 
With Plate-glass backs... £1058 £15 15s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 
HOrsehair ....ccccseeeeeerereee 378 6d 


(a most varied assort- 
ment, all warranted. 
Table Dessert Ovrs. 








56s 658 to 180s 





The Blades are = of the 


finest stee Kuives. Knives. pr.pr. 
s. d. 8. d, 8. d. 
3-in. ivory handles, per Gon. 14 0..11 0... 6 0 
3 do do.. 18 0..14 0... 7 0 
3g do. to or “a do. 9 0.015 O.- FT 8 
33 do. do. do. 26 0.20 0.. 8 0 
4 do. do. do. 30 0..22 0.. 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0...24 0.. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0,.,.10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0...35 0...13 6 
: do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 O.. — 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0.. 7 6 
EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The largest assortment of London- 
made BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the 
world, including all the recent novelties, is on Sale, 
from 348. to £6 lis. 


™ ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 

—aAll that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen- 

dants, and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, 

and —e From 12s. to £22. Brackets 
from Is. 9d. 





| 





| tee 3 REQUISITES, arranged in 
Four Sets, ree omens in — 





£8.4d. £8. 4. £6. 4. snk 
KITCHEN 
UTENSILS .., 75 11 2...27 11 5...11 14 4...4125 
BRUSHES an 
TURNERY ... 25 0 1...17 16 10... 8 19 11...3 19 9 
Total per Set ...100 11 3...45 8 3...2014 3..,8 122 


RAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
; Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 


epee TABLES, Work Tables, Occa- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables; Chiffoniers and 
Cabinets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets 
and Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, 
and Fancy Woods. 


ILT CONSOLE TABLES and PIER 
GLASSES. 


Ps APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
AYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty :—Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per Set of Three, from 25s to 10 eas; Ditto Iron 
ditto, from 7s 6d to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets. 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
Patterns. Block Tin Dish Covers, 16s 9d the set of 
six; elegant modern Patterns, 47s 6d to 82s the set; 
Britannia Metal, with Silver-plated Handles, £3 15s 6d 
to £6 16s the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £24 the 
set of four; Block-tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, ‘Vs to 30s; Britannia metal, 258 to 80s ; 
electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, £5 5a: 
ditto on Silver nickel, full size, £9. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 2s 4d; do. do., zinc-lined, 

58 3d; Covered Box 8, from 5s 9d; do., with 

Hand Scoop, from 7s; do. do., with fancy ornamenta- 

tion, from 10s; highly finished and ornamented, and 
fitted with imitation-ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. 

There is also a choice selection of Wooden Ooal 

feng ol with iron and brass mountings, from 35s 


IENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and OCHIMNEY- 
PIECES. —Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit the SHOW - ROOMS of 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ............from 11s 8d to £15 18s. 
Bright ditto, with ormola orna- 
ments from £4 to £36. 

B d Fenders. from 3s 94 to £10 5s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ..,....from £2 2s to £20 15s. 
Chimney-pieces .........++ .from £1 10s to £100. 
Fire-irons (set of three) .........from 48 6d to £6 16s, 


EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 
Patent Veutilating ditto. 
Inches. 
22 by 20 by 29 .. 
87 co BE oe 











The same with 
— & wy 





50... 27 . 

Large Cabinet Economic Refrigerators, with Water 
Cistern and Filter, from £7 15s to £17 58; Ice Pails or 
Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; Ice Moulds, 8s to 14s; Ice-Making 
Machines, £2 10s to £4. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, &c. 
Garden Syringes ....... sevssseeee 48 64 to 268 
Garden Engines .......... 200 
Garden Water Barrows......... 458 0d to 87s 
Garden Rollers ........+. 
Garden Chairs . ° 
Garden Seats.. 20s 0d to 100s 
Garden Tools and Watering-Pots. 

PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s; to cut 8 inches, £2 10s; to 
cut 10 inches, £3 10s; to cut 12 inches, £4 15s. Suit- 
able for a Lady. —To cut 14 inches, £5 16s; to cut 
16 inches, £617s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 









The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant rarts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 


undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 








Lonpow: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Brand, af 


aforesaid, Saturday, September 8, 1877. 
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